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THE VOICE OF HISTORY: 


‘“*THE LORD IS KING.”’ 





CANON FARRAR, TO THE STUDENTS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


\ 

‘O far, I have endeavored to engrave yet 

more deeply upon our hearts the all-per- 
vading and unalterable conviction that 
God, our God, our Father, our Creator, is 
a living God; that He is not far from every 
one of us; that His will is the sole intelli- 
gible law of our lives; that, if at any time 
He seems to be silent, that silence is not in 
Him, but in our own deafness and self-will ; 
that, if our life be true life at all, in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being. It 
is a truth of infinite importance, because 
with it I know of nothing so glorious, without 
it of nothing so despicable and insignificant 
asman. ‘‘ What is man?”’ asks David in 
the 8th Psalm, after he had been gazing on 
the heavens which broke over his head into 
their immeasurable depth of stars;—and 
because he feels that He who made those 
heavens is his Father and his friend, he 
answers in a burst of exultation, ‘‘ Thou 
madest him a little lower than God, thou 
crownedst him with glory and _ honor:’’ 
but when, in some flushed moment of vic- 
tory, David again asks in the 144th Psalm 
‘¢What is man?’’ then, in the midst of 
human malignity and human meanness, 
thinking only of man without God, he sor- 
rowfully answers, ‘‘ Man is like a thing of 
naught ;’’—and immediately afterwards, as 
though in a burst of incontrollable disgust 
at the crew of lars and blasphemers by 
whom he is surrounded, he cries, ‘‘ Cast out 
thy lightnings and tear them; shoot forth 
Thine arrows and consume them : ’’—feeling 








as all the best men have ever felt, that when: 
God is with us we may rejoice in ‘the: 
glories of our birth and state,’’ but that man. 
when he forgets, man when he loses, much - 
more man when he abnegates his God, is a ‘ 
creature so petty, so foolish, so ephemeral, 
so infinitely to be pitied, that, unless his ; 
whole race can be purified by baptisms of 
fire, it were almost better that it should’. 
cease to be. 

If then we would rise to the full grandeur - 
of our being, if we would live worthy of our - 
immortality, let us bend our sternest efforts, . 
let us strain our noblest faculties, let us 
absorb our entire beings in this one aim, ‘to - 
see God’s face, to hear His voice, to do His « 
will. And since we have considered how 
He speaks to us in Nature, which is the- 
translucence of His energy; in the Moral. 
Law, which is the epitome of His will; in. 
Conscience, which is the voice of His. 
Spirit; in Scripture, which is the revelation 
of His Son ;—let us try to-day to mark how « 
He speaks to us also in History, which is. 
‘‘the conscience of the human race,’’ and 
which has never been more adequately de- - 
scribed than as ‘‘ the prophetical interpreter 
of that most sacred epic of which God is.. 
the poet, and Humanity the theme.’’ 

If man were the abject thing to which: 
modern materialism would degrade him, . 
history would have no significance. It. 
would be but like a lamp hung at a ship’s . 
stern as she is driven by chance winds over © 
a shoreless sea—warning of no peril, lighting - 
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to no anchorage, only flinging its ghastly 
lustre over a white wake of wandering foam. 
But, when we believe, as we do believe, that 
man is a member of Christ, a child of God, 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven, 
then indeed the history of man becomes a 
noble study ; it becomes a chapter in that 
book of Revelation which enables us to 
recognize in the ways of God an order at 
once immutable and divine. He who can 
’ believe that the story of nations is but a con- 
fusion of whirling machinery which no spirit 
permeates or guides must indeed despise it 
as an old almanac, or an agreed-on fable ; 
but in this respect the ancient histories were 
more religious than many of the modern— 
from the Zeus of the mighty Iliad, down 
to the fine remark of Polybius that ‘* History 
offers the highest of education, and that it 
alone, without injury, teaches us from every 
season and circumstance to be true judges 
of what is best.’’ One great historian in- 
deed of antiquity is doubtful and gloomy. 
“‘IT can come,’’ he says, ‘‘to no certain 
conclusion as to whether the affairs of men 
are guided by the immutable law of destiny, 
or by the whirling wheel,of chance.’’ And 
yet it is evident that the whole leaning of 
Tacitus was towards the nobler faith, and if 
he seems to waver, it is only because he con- 
fined his view to too limited arange. Fallen 
on very evil times, encircled like our own 
great poet with the barbarous dissonance of 
an abominable age, gazing only on the sun- 
set of Roman liberty as its orb sank slowly 
into seas of blood, he judged of man’s des- 
tiny rather as a biographer than as an histo- 
rian. 

But a biographer may easily mistake the 
middle for the end, and fail to see that the 
apparent discord in the organ music is not, 
and cannot be, its close. We read the lives 
of the saints of God, and we are perplexed 
at first and saddened to observe how one 
after another may seem to have perished 
broken-hearted and despised. One may be 
slowly torn to pieces like Fra Dolcino, and 
another may be tortured and _ strangled 
like Savonarola, and another burnt like 
Huss, and another driven to say with the 
undaunted Hildebrand, ‘‘I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, and there- 
fore I die in exile,’’ and another may faint 
to death in chilling anguish like Xavier 
upon the lonely shore: but let us not also 
fail to notice, that one and all, amid defeat 
and dishonor, and desertion, they never lose 
the beatific vision and the transcendent hope: 
one and all they stretch forth their hands 
in glorious anticipation of the farther shore. 
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Let us neither be deceived /nor saddened 
by such books as that great recent work of 
fiction, ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ which shews to us 
the hopeless failure of so many human ideals, 
and the chilling sadness of so many human 
lives. True that the /oftter the ideal, the 
more complete may seem to be the failure ; 
and the more unselfish the purpose, the 
more sad the life. In seeming, not in 
reality. Each high ideal is a prophecy 
which, later if not sooner, brings about its 
own fulfillment. No good deed dies: be 
it a rejoicing river, be it only a tiny rill of 
human nobleness, yet, so it be pure and 
clean, never has it been lost.in the poison- 
ous marshes or choked in the muddy sands. 
It flows inevitably into that great river of the 
water of life which is not lost, save—if that 
be to be lost—in the infinite ocean of God’s 
Eternal Love. And it is their intuition of 
this truth that make the.Idyls of our great 
poet Tennyson truer than the fictions of 
our great novelist, George Eliot. The 
blameless king murmurs indeed, amid the 
broken soliloquies of his last troubled night, 

I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I saw Him in the flowering of His fields, 

But in his ways with man I found him not: 
yet he never doubts of his mission, or wavers 
in his purpose. The harp that has been 
prostituted and jangled on earth shines still 
among the stars, and to the greatly innocent, 
and to the sincerely penitent, and to 
the angels up in heaven, its music is still 
undisturbed. And so, as the king dies 
deeply wounded on the misty shore, yet the 
bark which carried him vanishes away into 
the light, ‘‘and the new sun rose bringing 
the new year.”’ 

Yes, this is the true and eternal lesson. 
Ask all good men who have ever died even 
in bitterest failure whether they would not 
scorn either to fear or change, and would 
they not answer with godlike unanimity, 
‘Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment?’’ We sought the strug- 
gle not the victory, the service not the re- 
ward. ‘Though He slay us yet will we trust 
in Him; but we have no fear; He will not 
slay us; He, the faithful God, who keepeth 
covenant, will not fling us aside like broken 
implements, or mock us with delusive hopes ; 

Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 

Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or deny: 
Yea, with one voice, oh world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side; for on this am I. 

If then we fail at times to see this truth 
in the little facts of our own lives, let us 
look beyond them, and see it writ large 
upon the history of the nations. What 
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would a man know of the sea by standing 
but an hour or two besides its waters in some 
small bay? could he suppose that there was 


anything but idle chances in its little eddies. 


or sweeping currents amid the windings of 
the shore, as it is fretted by chance puffs of 
wind, or sways over great beds of seaweed, 
or is torn by protruding rocks? But let 
him study the phenomena of the whole great 
deep itself, and then he will learn with 
what magnificent and unerring regularity 
the moon sways the tidal march of those 
mighty waters which, as they roll onwards, 
majestic and irresistible whether in ebb or 
flow, refresh and purify the world. 

Nor is it otherwise with History. A 
physical accident, a criminal ambition, a 
misinterpreted dispatch, nay, even the 
changing of a wind, the stumbling of a 
horse, the depression of an omen, may seem 
to have influenced the fortune of nations: 
but these are, in reality, but eddies and 
bubbles on the surface of the advancing or 
receding tide; and, if not in our threescore 
years and ten, yet in the long millenniums 
of history, we see the great tidal waves of 
retribution overwhelming every nation which 
forgets the eternal distinction of Right and 
Wrong—we hear that voice of seven thun- 
ders which every true historian has always 
heard, proclaiming aloud that ‘‘ for every 
false word and unrighteous deed, for insult 
and oppression, for lust and vanity, the 
price has to be paid at last. Truth and 
justice alone endure and live. Falsehood 
and injustice may be long-lived, but dooms- 
day comes to them in the end.’’ 

Yes, every great historian should be no 
dull registrar of events, but a prophet, 
standing, like him of old, amid the careless 
riot and luxurious banqueting of life, and 
teaching men to decipher that gleaming 
message of God, written, as with the fingers 
of a man’s hand, on the parliament of na- 
tions and the palaces of kings, that what is 
morally just must be politically expedient, 
that ‘‘what is morally wrong cannot be 
politically right.’’ 

And in doing this the Hebrew prophets 
have been our truest teachers, nor have any 
teachers ever enforced that great lesson with 
such divine insight, with such unalterable 
certitude, with such passionate intensity as 
they, Around their little insignificant strip 
of plain, and hill, and valley, towered the 
colossal kingdoms of a cruel and splendid 
heathendom ; but to their enlightened eyes 
these, in their guiltiness, were but phantoms 
on the way to ruin, casting a sombre shadow 


athwart the sunlit horizons of a certain hope. 
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What matter their force, their splendor, 
their multitude, if they stand before the slow- 
moving chariot of the Eternal God? Isit 
the Kenite ? ‘‘ Strong is thy dwelling-place, 
and thou puttest thy nest in a rock; never- 
theless the Kenite shall be wasted.’’ Is it 
Assyria? ‘* The Lord, the Lord of Hosts, 
shall send among his fat ones leanness, and 
kindle under his glory a burning fire.’’ Is 
it Egypt? Her wise magicians shall be 
smitten with fatuity, and the papyrus of. her 
rivers fade. Is it golden Babylon, the city 
of the oppressor? The dead, moved at his 
coming, ask her king with gibbering taunts, 
‘‘Art thou also become weak as we? art thou 
become like unto us?’”’ Is it purple Tyrvs 
with her priceless merchandise? ‘* Take a 
harp, go about the city, thou harlot, that 
hast been forgotten.’’ And so with all; 
‘‘ The nations shall rush like the rushing of 
many waters, but God shall rebuke them; 
and they shall flee far off, and shall be 
chased as the chaff of the mountain before 
the wind, and like a rolling thing before 
the whirlwind. And behold at eveningtide 
trouble? and before the morning he is not.”’ 
‘«This,’’ exclaims the prophet, in a flame of 
triumphant zeal, ‘‘ this is the portion of them 
that spoil us, and the lot of them that rob 
us.”’ 

Thus over the heads of the enemies of 
Israel did her prophets roll, like a Pyriphleg- 
ethon of living fire, the denungiation of God’s 
wrath on sin. Never had any nation been 
taught that lesson as Israel had been taught 
it, from the fearful eloquence of the male- 
dictions upon Ebal, down to the days when 
Isaiah wailed his dirge over ‘‘Ariel,’ the 
Lion of God, the city where David dwelt.’’ 
Nor had they been taught by words alone. 
When Israel was yet a child God loved him, 
and out of Egypt He called Hisson. In 
the Old Testament we see that son grow up 
to life. Many were the sins, the follies, 
the apostasies of his youth. Can you point 
me to one folly which was not visited with 
its natural consequences? to one pleasant : 
vice which did not become its own punish- 
ment? to one sin which was not lashed with 
its own appropriate scourge ? 

Then came the ruinous and crushing 
humiliation of the Babylonish captivity. 
A remnant, which they themselves compared 
but to the chaff of the wheat returned ; 
and of the old temptation, the temptation 
to a sensual idolatry, they were cured for 
ever. But they were not saved from other 
sins. Keeping the form of their religion 
they lost its spirit ; from a living truth they 
suffered it to degenerate into a meaningless 
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ritual, into a dead formula, into a hypocrit- 
ical sham. They had for centuries been 
hoping, dreaming, talking of a Messiah, and 
their Messiah came ; and how did they re- 
ceive Him? They received Him with yells 
of ‘‘Crucify.’’ And there, in Scripture, at 
the Cross which consummated their iniquity, 
the story of their nation ends. 

But History which proves the responsibil- 
ity of nations, History adds its chapter to 
the Sacred Book. It shews how soon the 
wings of every vulture flapped heavily over 
the corpse of a nation that had fallen into 
moral death. Some of those who had shared 
in that scene, and myriads of their chil- 
dren, shared also in the long horror of that 
siege which, for its unutterable fearfulness, 
stands unparalleled in the story of mankind. 
They had shouted, ‘‘ We have no king but 
Cesar,’’ and they dad no king but Cesar, 
and leaving only for a time the grotesque 
phantom of a local royalty, Cesar after 
Cesar outraged and pillaged them, till at 
last their Czesar slaked in the blood of his 
best defenders, the red ashes of their dese- 
crated Temple. 

They had forced the Romans to crucify 
their Christ; and they were themselves 
crucified in myriads by the Romans outside 
their walls, till room failed for the crosses, 
and wood to make them with. They had 
preferred a murderer to their Messiah, and 
for them there was no Messiah more, while 
the murderer’s dagger swayed the last coun- 
sels of theirdying race. They had accepted 
the guilt of blood, and the last pages of 
their history were glued together with that 
crimson stain ; and, to this day, he who will 
walk round about Jerusalem sees in its ever- 
extending miles of grave-stones and ever- 
lengthening pavements of tombs and sepul- 
chres, a vivid emblem of that field which 
Judas bought with the price of his iniquity 
—a potter’s field to bury strangers in, an 
Aceldama, a field of blood. 

I turn from Judza to the short but splen- 
did tragedy of Athenian history; how 
short, how brilliant, how terrible you all 
knowwell, Yes, we owe to Greece an infinite 
debt of intellectual gratitude. The exquisite 
ideal of beauty of her race, the grace, the 
subtlety, the activity of her inteHect, the 
perfection and supremacy of her art, the 
power and splendor of her literature, con- 
ferred upon her a wreath of unfading admira- 
tion. O had she but learned righteousness ; 
had she but won the grace to obey, as she 
had received the insight to read that law 
written upon the fleshy tablets of her heart ! 
But she chose otherwise; and now the world 
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may learn as memorable a lesson from the 
rapidity of her fall, and the utterness of her 
extinction, as from all besides; for the 
ever-needed moral of that little hour in 
which she played her part upon the lighted 
stage is this, that intellect without holiness, 
beauty without purity, eloquence without 
conscience, art without religion, insight 
without love, are but blossoms whose root 
and life are in the corruption of the grave. 
All these gifts combined saved her not from 
being eaten away by the fretting leprosy 
of her favorite sins, which degraded the 
youthful glory of Marathon into the Graecu- 
lus esuriens of her consuming degradation. 

With what fearful sternness was the 
career of Athens cut short! It was but 
ninety years after her handful of heroes had 
clashed into the countless hosts of Persia 
and routed them, that her walls were razed 
among the songs and shouts of her insulting 
enemies. Some who had seen the one 
might have seen the other. And when the 
hour of her ruin came, when, on that sleep- 
less September night of terror and agony, 
down the long walls from the Pirzus to 
the Acropolis rang that bitter unbroken wail 
which told that the fleet of Athens had been 
destroyed at Agospotami; it is one of her 
own sons, Xenophon, who tells us that it 
was the shameful consciousness of her former 
tyrannies, it was the avenging memory of 
Melos, and Torone, and Scione, that made 
that bitter hour more bitter still, by bidding 
her remember that even-handed Justice was 
but commending to her own lips the ingre- 
dients of that poisoned chalice which in the 
plentitude of her pride and selfishness she 
had forced the weak, and the defeated, and 
the unfortunate to drink. 

A great lesson doubtless, but the real 
lesson of Grecian history is deeper, more 
universal, more permanent than this; and 
surely in days when some men, in the worst 
spirit of the tainted and godless renaissance 
of the fifteenth century, are beginning 
shamelessly to preach a corrupt Hellenism, 
which regards sin forsooth with esthetic 
toleration—in days when we have read the 
thoughts of one calmly arguing an ideal so 
wretched and so base as that it is best to 
crowd life with the greatest number of pleas- 
urable sensations—in days when hearing has 
been found for theories of an artistic effem- 
inacy, which, one hopes, would have made 
even Antisthenes and Epicurus blush—it is 
time, I say, to read again that stigma of 
infamy which the Apostle branded for ever 
on the unblushful forehead of the paganism 
which he saw, that its sons ‘‘ became vain in 
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their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened;’’ that it was God Himself 
who gave them over to vile affections, and 
to a reprobate mind, because, ‘‘ knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which do 
such things are worthy of death, they not 
only did the same, but had pleasure in them 
that did them.”’ 

Take but one more prominent example froin 
ancient days to shew that there is no distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the secular, and 
that profane history is sacred too. From 
the palsied hands of Greece, Rome rudely 
snatched the sceptre. And you know that 


- so long as the character of Rome was simple 


and self-respecting; so long as her family 
life was pure and sweet; so tong as she was 
the Rome of the Camilli, the Cincinnati, 
the Fabii, the elder Scipios; so long as her 
dictators came from the honest labor of the 
ploughshare, and her counsels from the 
hardy self-denial of the farm, so long she 
prospered till none could withstand her, 
and impressed the world with lessons of law 
and order and discipline manlier and better 
than any which Greece had taught. 

But, when the dregs of every foreign in- 
iquity poured their noisome stream into the 
Tiber; when the old iron discipline had 
yielded to an effeminate luxury and a gilded 
pollution; when her youth had grown be- 
based, and enervated, and false; when all 
regard had been lost in her for man’s honor 
and woman’s purity; when her trade had 
become a flagrant imposture and her relig- 
ion a dishonest sham ; when, lastly, her lit- 
erature became a seething scum of cynicism 
and abomination such as degrades the very 
conception of humanity—then you know 
how justly, in long slow agony, the charnel- 
house of her dominion crumbled away under 
the assaults of her enemies, and 

Rome, whom mightiest kingdoms curtsied to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 
Did shameful execution on herself. 

And why did that giant power fall into 
fragments before the weak hands which held 
a despised and hated cross? Why? Because, 
and only because, God is King; because 
in the long run there is nothing fruitful but 
sacrifice ; because it is self-denial not luxury, 
humility not insolence, love not violence, 
justice not ambition, which overthrow the 
world. 

And that Christian Church, why was it 
that it too fell from that splendid eminence 
to which by the immense ascendancy of 
justice, and faith in the Eternal Laws, it 
had attained in the days of a Hildebrand, 
and an Innocent? What was it but crime 





after crime that dashed the Papacy into dis- 
honored ruin? The boundless ambition of 
Boniface VIII., the greedy avarice of John 
XXII., the shameful violence of Urban VI., 
the unblushing nepotism of Sixtus IV., the 
execrable crimes of Alexander VI., the ag- 
grandizing wars of Julius II., it was not till 
the disgusted nations had long been alien- 
ated by such spectacles as these that a hum- 
ble monk of Erfurt, rising in the irresisti- 
ble might of moral indignation, shattered 
the supremacy of the Vatican for ever. 

I might go on with history; I might ask 
why Spain, once the Lady of Kingdoms, 
is now the most despised and impotent of 
European powers ; I might ask what changed 
the strong and righteous England of the 
Commonwealth, to the nation which suffered 
a perjured trifler to sell Dunkirk, and live in 
infamy on the subsidies of France; I might 
ask how comes it that at this very day our 
beloved English Church, working as she is 
now beginning so heartily to do, amid the 
hatred of her opponents and the disunion 
of her sons, may, even yet be unable to 
escape, by her late repentance, the Nemesis 
of falling axe and kindling flame due to the 
sluggish impotence and truckling worldli- 
ness of her 18th century. 

But though time forbids this, I ought not 
to take all our instances from the past when 
one flagrant illustration of this great truth 
has happened in the present, and under the 
very eyes of the youngest here. Is there, I 
ask, no plain, no unmistakable lesson in the 
collapse and catastrophe of modern France? 
Warnings enough she had received ; warn- 
ings of splendor overwhelmed with darknéss, 
warnings of strength smitten into decrepi- 
tude, warnings of defeat, warnings of mas- 
sacre, warnings of revolution, from the day 
when her great mondrch so sadly confessed 
to the little child ‘‘I have loved war too 
much,’’ to the day when, in the living tomb 
of St. Helena, her imperial conqueror had 
time to meditate on his audacious blasphemy 
—‘‘Men of my stamp do not commit 
crimes.’’ ‘ 

But as fast as she had.received such les- 
sons, she had, alas! forgotten them. Her 
religion had become a godless materialism ; 
her practice a calculated sensuality; her 
literature a cynical journalism which sneered 
at every belief, and a leprous fiction which 
poisoned every virtue. She trusted in her 
armies, in her numbers, in her prestige, in 
the é/an of her soldiers, in the persiflage of 
her journalists, in the vaporing patriotism of 
her dou/evards—in anything and everything 
save in God and right. And what came of 
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it? Her magnificence melted away like a 
vision of the Apocalypse; her unfortunate 
Emperor becaine a despised, broken idol ; like 
the corpse of some exhumed king, her 
strength slipped into ashes at a touch. 

And the causes of this were too obvious 
to miss. They lay in her puerile vanity, 
her administrative corruption, her universal 
effeminacy ; they lay in the bourgeois mate- 
rialism which desired nothing but vulgar 
luxury ; in the absence of all dignity and 
seriousness in the old, and of all discipline 
and subordination in the young. These 
sorrowful accusations are taken not from the 
indictment of her enemies, but from the 
confession of her sons ; they are from Renan, 
a member of her Institute. ‘‘ Tainted all 
of us,’’ says Dumas, ‘‘in the depth of our 
hearts, we must disengage ourselves from 
our habits, from our morals, from our facil- 
ities, from our conventions of yesterday, to 
reascend to the primitive sources of human- 
ity and ask ourselves simply but resolutely 
the question—Is it right, distinctly Yes or 
No, that there should be a God, a morality, 
a society, a family? ought woman to be 
respected ? ought man to toil? Is truth the 
end; is justice the support; is the good 
absolute? Yes, yes, a thousand times Yes! 
And societies, governments, families, indi- 
viduals, can they, if they would be, noble, 
durable, fruitful, do without these condi- 
tions? No, no, a thousand times No.’’ 

Such was the lesson of the late prostration 
and calamity of France, read not by me 
but by one of themselves, even a prophet of 
their own ; by one who has done his best to 
help the corruption he deplores, and whose 
very name I can hardly mention here. And 
yet, so little has it been learnt, that I read 
how but a few days ago one of her most 
prominent statesmen assserted, amid the ap- 
plause and laughter of his audience, that 
God permits the existence of so many in- 
iquities that He cannot be regarded as of 
much account in estimating the progress of 
the world ! ¥ 

This then is the law, this the philosophy 
of History. And it not only is but must be 
so, because the will of God governs the 
universe, and God’s will is the moral law. 

And therefore all unrighteousness is sin, 
and all sin is, necessarily, weakness. You 





*« These gentlemen declare that they acknowl- 
edge no controlling power but God and their con- 
science. As for the former of these powers, it has 
permitted so many iniquities to be perpetrated that 
Its invocation cannot be said to have much influence 
in human affairs” (applause and laughter). From a 
Times report of one of M. Gambetta’s speeches. 





will not, I am sure, ask me what you have 
to do with all this; what the history of na- 
tions has todo with you? It has everything 
to do with every one of you. For each 
biography is but a fragment of history; 
each soul but an epitome of the world. 
Nations are but aggregates of such as you ; 
and Universities are no small part of.a 
nation’s life; and if this University send 
forth, year by year, men who are brave, 
because their consciences are clear and their 


hearts are pure; if, year by year, Cambridge | 


add to the life of England her stream 
of youthful students who are manly, and 
sober-minded, and fearless, and faithful, 
then she will be adding no small momentum 
to the forces-which keep England great. 
But, on the other hand, 
Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain those all-conquering guns, 
Unless proud England keep untamed 
The true hearts of her sons. 

Your lot is cast in stirring and not un- 
troubled times. Before you die there will 
have been many a vast change in the consti- 
tution of society, and many a battle of God 
will have been lost or won. Oh, may you 
fight on God’s side! Fight against greed, 
fight against falsity, fight against faithless- 
ness, fight against uncleanness in your own 
hearts, and so shall you be ready for all 
God’s work both now and‘any time hereafter, 
until your Master gives you the signal that 
you may fall out of the ranks, or it is time 
for you, not as men might say in their 
despair, to give up their broken swords to 
Fate the Conqueror, but to yield your pure 
souls to your Captain Christ. 

Then, whatever happens, your life will not 
have been in vain; then having heard His 
voice here you shall be with Him hereafter, 
and you shall say, as you stand, with bowed 
head indeed and awful reverence, but yet a 
forgiven and an accepted child before that 
unutterable glory—you shall say, with such 
joy as here the heart of man cannot con- 
ceive, ‘‘I have heard of Thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee.”’ 


> 
>_> 





TRUTHS that wake, to perish never— 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man, nor hoy, 
Nor all that is at enmity, with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither— 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 


And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
— Wordsworth. 
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DENSE CLOUD OF IGNORANCE. 


BY J. L. M. CURRY. 








N size and in population we are the fourth 
nation of the world. Probably more 
than half the English-speaking people of the 
earth live in the United States. The popu- 
lation increased 11,597,412 in the interval 
of ten years. 

Tables 21 and 22 of a recent report from 
the Bureau of Education at Washington 
exhibit the illiteracy of race in 1870 and 
1880. The latter date showed 220,000 
more colored than white illiterates, although 
the white population of the same age out- 
numbered the others more than twenty- 
seven and a half millions. Surely this is 
dangerous to the colored people themselves, 
to the communities in which they are resi- 
dent citizens, property owners, and voters, 
and to the nation of which they form a part. 
Only one in four of the colored persons ten 
years old and over in the southern division 
could write. 

It is the prime business and duty of each 
generation to educate the next. No legisla- 
tion in the United States is more important 
than that which pertains to the universal ed- 
ucation of our citizens. Self-government 
by the many is impossible, if the many be 
ignorant. They become dupes and slaves 
of the crafty few. The best government 
is that which governs least. The good and 
enlightened are a law unto themselves. * * 
The more universally the people are edu- 
cated, the greater the liberty which can be 
allowed. ‘The world is governed too 
much,’’ is an old adage. The best limita- 
tion of government is right education. 

General intelligence reduces the need of 
harsh and external government ; makes pro- 
tection of person and property easier, and 
more economical; gives readier mastery 
over narrowness and prejudice, the fruitful 
source of so much legislative wrong; and 
substitutes the teacher for the sheriff, the 
workshop for the poorhouse, the school- 
house for the prison. ‘‘For every pound 
that you save in education,’’ said Macaulay, 
‘*you will spend five in prosecutions, in 
prisons, in penal settlements.”’ 

Industrial success, productive industry, 
accumulation of capital, remunerative wages, 
national independence, national well-being 
cannot be separated from general education. 
The object of education is not so much the 
imparting of knowledge as the developing 
of power and the building up of inward 
strength of character. 





When the illiteracy of races, adults and 
minors, men and women, is combined, we 
have a stimulus for effort that cannot be 
surpassed. The measure lies outside of 
party politics. The magnitude and immi- 
nence of the peril should awaken torpid 
patriotism into vigorous activity, should 
call forth ‘‘a fresh flow of consciousness,’’ 
should stir lassitude into zeal. A perilous 
exigency is upon us. The Republic is ina 
death-struggle with ignorance. If this men- 
ace and strain were during war, pendente 
dite, interposition and relief would come 
promptly and without dissent. Is self-pre- 
servation less an obligation in peace than in 
war? To preserve the life of society is the 
first duty. A government is bound to pro- 
tect its own existence against any enemy 
that may assail it. Such a mass of illiteracy 
as we have is worse than foreign invasion, 
incites domestic violence, gives supremacy 
to bad passions and appetites, and is a per- 
petual menace to the life and well-being of 
Republican institutions. Of the constitu- 
tionality of Federal aid there is hardly a peg 
to hang a doubt upon. 

If one department of the government 
were in serious jeopardy from external or 
internal foe, or one substantive clause of the 
Constitution, or one muniment of liberty, 
quickly and resolutely would we fly to the 
rescue. Ignorance of citizens imperils 
every department of the government, every 
clause of the Constitution, every distinctive 
feature of representative institutions, every 
prerogative of personal and civil, liberty. 
Ignorance is poverty, is despotism, is slav- 
ery. It is not strange then that President 
Garfield, in his inaugural address, declared: 
‘*All the constitutional power of the nation 
and of the States and all the volunteer forces 
of the people should be summoned to meet 
this danger, by the saving influence of uni- 
versal education.”’ 

In time of war, to save the national life, 
extreme measures are often resorted to. 
War is to be deprecated, but it inspires 
such heroic virtues that hero-worshipers we 
all are instinctively. War develops some: 
noble qualities ; it generates patience, self- 
denial, fortitude, courage, chivalry, patriot-.- 
ism. Peace may have perils as imminent 
and potential as war, and justify as well a 
resort to the extreme medicine of the Con-- 
stitution. The illiteracy of six million citi-- 
zens is more perilous than a Confederate 
army thundering at the gates of the capital. 
That army was conquered and dissipated in 
four years. Illiteracy: unchecked covers. 
generations. It is a festering cancer, a. 
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clinging curse ; it begets no noble deeds, it 
never caused any good; it appeals to base 
passions and brutal instincts, renders its 
victims insensible to their degradation, and 
has in it nothing elevating or deific ; it im- 
poverishes and degrades men and nations. 
We have sanitary commissions to prevent 
and arrest the spread of yellow fever; we 
erect levees to guard against overflow of 
rivers. Ignorance is more hurtful than 
floods, more destructive than pestilence ; it 
diseases and paralyzes body and soul. 


— 
~~ 





TREE-PLANTING.—No. 1. 





“Ye may he aye [always] stickin’ in a tree, Jock; 

it will grow when ye’re sleepin’.”’ 

—Scotch Farmer. 

N the introduction to his excellent ‘‘ Hand- 

book of Tree-Planting’’ recently issued 
by the Appletons, Mr. N. H. Egleston, 
chief of the Forestry Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
Says : 

The special object of this book is to treat 
of the planting of trees in masses. It is 
not designed so much for the amateur, or 
the ornamental planter, as for the one who 
is desirous of cultivating trees on the large 
scale, and with a view to profit rather than 
to adornment or mere esthetic effect. It 
aims to meet the want of land-owners, more 
especially of those whose lot is cast in por- 
tions of the country destitute or nearly so 
of trees, and who feel the need of them, 
whether for fuel, as a source of lumber, for 
shelter, or for companionship, but who are 
inexperienced in the cultivation of trees, 
and so far ignorant of their qualities and 
adaptations to various soils and climates, 
that they are at a loss what to plant, or as 
to the best method to be pursued in their 
cultivation. It does not, therefore, under- 
take to discuss the respective merits of the 
wide range of ornamental trees, properly 
so called, or even to go over the catalogue 
of trees indigenous to this* country, more 
than four hundred in number, but treats 
only of a limited class, and such as have a 
recognized economic value that commends 
them to the attention of any who are desir- 
ous of planting for use and profit. 

But while this is the author’s special ob- 
ject, he has endeavored to treat the subject 
in such a manner as will make the work a 
proper guide to the tree-planter, whoever he 
may be, or whatever may be his object in 

‘planting. The laws of growth and the con- 
- ditions of success in planting are essentially 
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the same, whether one plants a forest or a 
single tree, whether he plants for use or for 
ornament. Economic considerations may 
lead to a variation of treatment in some 
respects. These are easily specified, but 
the general principles which govern all cases 
alike remain the same. 

It has seemed to the author that he might 
best meet the demands of the subject by 
casting what he has to say in the form of 
answers to the specific questions—Why to 
plant? Where to plant? What to’plant? 
and How to plant? 

WHY TO PLANT. 


Tree-planting, except for ornamental pur- 
poses, as in door-yards, along the borders of 
streets, and occasionally in lawns and parks, 
and to a certain extent by orchardists, has 
hardly been a subject of consideration in 
this country until within a comparatively 
recent period of time. Planting in masses, 
so that the result should take on a forest 
appearance, has been thought of only in 
rare instances. Our thought and corres- 
ponding action have been in quite the oppo- 
site direction. From the first settlement of 
the country we have been engaged, with 
stout arms and resolute will, in destroying 
the forests. At the outset such action was 
often a necessity. The land was almost 
entirely forest-covered. Settlement could 
be made only as room for agriculture and 
pasturage was gained by removing the dense 
masses of trees, whose leafy tops shut out the 
sunlight and whose roots defied the plow. 
Accordingly, they were made away with, 
and in the speediest manner possible. They 
were felled by wholesale, and burne 
by the acre upon’ the ground where they 
lay. Wood was worthless, except for the 
scanty needs of ffiel and house-building. 
The pioneer could hardly have too little of 
it. The forests were in the way. They 
were almost a nuisance; and a man was 
famous in proportion as, in the language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ he had lifted up the axe among 
the thick trees.’’ 

The feeling engendered in that early time 
has characterized our people ever since. 
We have continued to make ruthless warfare 
upon the woods. The trees have continued 
to be in the way as the population has in- 
creased and the tide of migration has swept 
westward from the Atlantic coast. Naturally 
our best friends, we have come to regard 
them as our natural enemies. The forests, 
the slow growth of centuries, have been 
held as an impediment to the national 
growth, and one of our States has even 
taken for its seal and heraldic device the 
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figure of a-wood-chopper with his axe lifted 
on high to smite the trees. It might be 
taken as the characteristic emblem of the 
nation. 

At length we have hewed our path through 
the seemingly interminable forest and come 
out upon the treeless plains beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. And now, as the naked land 
spreads out for hundreds of miles on every 
side, we are awakening to the discovery that 
the trees have a positive value. As the set- 
tlers on the plains of Kansas or Dakota feel 
the blasts coming down upon them from the 
Arctic zone, the ‘“‘ blizzards’’ that thrust 
their icy darts to the very vitals of man and 
beast, they long for the trees to stand be- 
tween them and the deadly storm. The 
few belts of them that are found along the 
courses of the streams are like protecting 
ramparts in the way of a besieging foe. 
Happy those who are neat enough to take 
advantage of them! ‘Then, too, in an 
economic point of view, for ‘fuel and for 
lumber, to be used for construction purposes, 
how valuable have the trees become! More- 
over, as the demands of these vast and 
rapidly peopling prairies draw heavily upon 
the forests that are yet left around the Great 
Lakes, we are making the discovery that, 
having already swept away the forests of 
the Eastern States, the present draft from 
East and West together upon these lake for- 
ests is rapidly extinguishing them, and with 
them our last resource for a species of lum- 
ber which serves, as no other does or can, 
for the thousand purposes of domestic and 
industrial life. More than this. As we 
look back over the path by which we have 
reached our present position, and see what 
we have done, and notice the changes which 
have taken place in our condition, we are 
discovering also that the trees have an inti- 
mate connection with climate, with temper- 
ature and moisture, with the distribution of 
rainfall, and so with the success of our agri- 
cultural industry. 

We are finding likewise that the forests are 
closely connected with floods and droughts, 
and so have a direct relation not only to 
agriculture, but to commerce and manu- 
factures as well. And so the despised for- 
ests, of which we have thought, the sooner 
out of the way the better, now that they are 
so nearly out of the way in many parts of 
the country, are coming to have in our 
esteem somewhat the position of importance 
which belongs to them, and we are begin- 
ning to ask, when almost too late, How can 
we save them, or how can we replace them 
where they have been destroyed? 
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A new word, forestry, formerly a mere. 
dictionary word, and hardly that even, has 
come into our common daily speech. “An 
association of those who have been most 
thoughtful in regard to the office and value 
of the trees has been formed under the 
name of ‘Forestry Congress,’’ and 
‘‘Schools of Forestry’’ and ‘‘ Forestal 
Experiment Stations’’ are under consider- 
ation. 

These things indicate a change of senti- 
ment in respect to trees, a revulsion of feel- 
ing in regard to them and our treatment 
of them. It has come none toosoon. We 
were on the way to meet great loss and 
suffering in consequence of the manner in 
which we have treated our forests. We 
were on the way to meet the evils which 
have befallen many of the European nations 
as the result of the destruction of their 
forests. Happy shall we be if, through our 
greater activity and readiness to apply 
appropriate remedies for evils when they 
are made known to us, and warned in part 
by the experience of those nations, we ac opt 
measures which give promise of relief from 
the threatening danger, or at least a mitiga- 
tion of the evils naturally consequent upon 
our previous conduct. 

History shows that the inhabited world 
has been characteristically a tree-world—a 
world peopled by trees as well as men ; and 
science teaches us that the world is habitable 
by man only as man and the trees hold it 
by joint occupancy. The trees preceded 
man on the earth, as a pre-requisite of his 
existence here and a preparative for it. It 
was their office to eliminate from the atmos- 
phere of the early world the deleterious 
gases which made it irrespirable by man, 
and it is their office now to maintain that 
balance between its constituent elements 
upon which man’s health and vigor depend. 
Chemists and physiologists show us, that 
plants are continually absorbing carbonic 
acid gas and pouring out oxygen, or vital 
air as it was formerly called, because it was 
regarded as having an indispensable con- 
nection with life. 

It has been the conclusion of scientific in- 
vestigation also, that from one-fourth to one- 
third of the earth’s surface needs to be ap- 
propriated to tree or plant life, in order to 
maintain the best conditions of human ex- 
istence. Such an amount of wooded sur- 
face, while it would preserve the atmosphere 
in the best state for man’s use as a living 
creature, would also secure to him the 
amplest returns from the cultivation of the 
soil, and the largest rewards of his varied 
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industries. In proportion as this balance 
of natural forces is preserved, agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures all flourish 
best. A due measure of forest not only 
maintains the atmosphere in the best condi- 
tion to be breathed by man, but by its con- 
tinual growth, if that growth is wisely 
husbanded and protected, is able to supply 
him perpetually with fuel and the material 
upon which the larger part of the arts and 
industries of life depend. 

But throughout his history man has been 
found a disturber rather than a maintainer 
of the beneficial arrangements of Nature in 
his behalf. In almost all parts of the world 
which he has inhabited, man has swept 
away the trees to such an extent as to destroy 
the balance of forces and bring ultimate 
injury upon himself. In many cases he has 
been obliged to flee from the desolation 
which his own reckless action has produced. 
He has often changed a garden into a 
desert, and has been compelled to migrate 
to new regions in order to preserve his life. 
And where evil has not come upon him to 
such an insupportable extent, he has been 
obliged to maintain his life under less pleas- 
ant conditions, and attended with burdens 
and hardships which otherwise might have 
been avoided. The Old World is full of 
illustrations of this. 

We have been pursuing the same course. 
But it is only recently that we have begun 
to see and feel the evils which are threaten- 
ing us. Our forest wealth was so great, in 
many parts of the country it is still so 
ample, that it is only within a few years 
that our attention has been drawn to the 
connection between the presence or absence 
of trees and our personal and national wel- 
fare. It has been noticed that many of our 
streams have been gradually diminishing in 
volume. It has been noticed also that their 
flow~has become less uniform, that floods 
have ‘become more frequent, and that as 
these have increased, so, on the other hand, 
the streams have often shrunk away to mere 
threads, so that they could not be depended 
upon at certain seasons of the year for the 
supply of mills, or for the purposes of hus- 
bandry or navigation. But we have failed 
. until now to trace these effects to their 
simple and sufficient cause, the removal of 
the trees. 

The connection is easily shown. Every 
one acquainted with the forests knows that 
the leaves, falling from year to year and 
gradually decaying, form a soil quite differ- 
ent in texture from that in the open ground. 
It is loose and spongy, and often of great 
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depth. In the Adirondack woeds the 
‘*spruce-duff,’’ as it is called, is often four 
feet deep. The rain which falls upon this 
soil does not flow off immediately, as does 
that falling on a hill-side bare of trees, but 
is absorbed by it, as water is absorbed and 
held as by asponge, and oozes out gradually, 
flowing down the slope with a steady stream, 
or sinking slowly into the deeper earth to 
reappear in neighboring or more distant 
springs. So, again, where the forests crown 
the hill-sides in the cooler latitudes, the 
snow which falls is screened from the action 
of the sun and dissolved slowly, remaining 
to a considerable extent long after the snow 
has disappeared from the open fields. Thus 
a protracted and steady flow into the brooks 
and streams is secured. 

But when the forests along the heads and 
courses of streams are cut off, the first effect 
is to dry up the spongy soil, and then to 
remove it by the combined influence of the 
sun, wind and rain. The consequence is, 
that the water resulting from rain or the 
dissolving snow flows down the hill-side at 
once, and often causes the streams to be- 
come torrents, overflowing their banks and 
carrying disaster and destruction far and 
wide. 

For the same reason, when summer comes, 
with its lessened supply of rain and more 
rapid evaporation, there is no reservoir upon 
the hills as formerly to send its steady flow 
along the water-courses; and so the streams 
shrink to brooks, and the brooks to mere 
threads perhaps. ‘The mill-wheels stop, or 
must be turned by power of steam. The 
boats of commerce can not move in their 
accustomed channels, or are delayed ; and so 
the many industries of life are disturbed, the 
course of trade is disarranged, and great 
inconvenience and loss result. 

Now, this is the condition of things at 
which we have arrived. These evils already 


| beset us, or are threatening us, in a large 


part of ourcountry. And thus we have the 
answer to our first question, Why to plant? 
It is, comprehensively, that we may, if pos- 
sible, restore the lost balance of the forces 
of Nature, and thus regain the former con- 
ditions of life; or at least mitigate the evils 
which have already come upon us, and lessen, 
if we cannot check, the greater evils which 
threaten us. The question is one that con- 
cerns not certain individuals alone, but is of 
national scopeand interest. Whatever special 
answer the peculiar circumstances of any 
one may move him to give to the question, 
our common interests as a people and our 
common needs suggest a ready and perti- 
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nent answer to the question for every intel- 
ligent person among us. The dwellerupon 
the treeless plains of Dakota, or the valleys 
of California, may be moved to plant by 
different considerations from those which 
urge the resident in Ohio or Vermont ; but, 
dwell where we may within the boundaries 
of our great country, we are all interested 
in the maintenance of an ample supply of 
trees. We are all interested in the preserva- 
tion of them to a proper extent where they 
now exist, and in establishing them in due 
measure, by planting, in those parts of the 
country from which they have been re- 
moved, or where hitherto their growth has 
been prevented. 


ie, 
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CHIT-CHAT IN A COUNTRY STORE. 





MRS. ANNIE A PRESTON. 





EING out for a ride one late afternoon, we 
stopped at a country store at a pretty little 
valley-hamlet, where there.was no other public 
place to congregate. Standing for a few minutes 
in front of the huge Franklin stove, I was 
amused and edified by a discussion upon the 
district schools in the vicinity. 

“The schools all close to-day,” said the man 
who carried the mails to the district railroad sta- 
tion. ‘I have met committee-men at every 
turn. Next week the county papers will be 
made interesting with items setting forth the ex- 
cellence of our schools and the superiority of 
our teachers, when the fact is, there has not been 
a passable school in town during the winter,” 
and taking his mail-bag from the hands of the 
postmaster, he drew on his yarn mittens and 
opened the door. 

“Stay and back up your statement, Francis,” 
called two or three; but he laughed and re- 
plied, ‘‘ The truth will bear its weight,” and 
went on. 

“ The school in our district has been quite as 
good this year as it was last,” spoke up a 
bright-eyed woman who was buying calico at 
the dry goods counter, turning around abruptly. 

“Sho, sho, Susan! I told you not to say 
nothing about it,’’ said a tall man in a buffalo 
coat, who was sitting on a boot-box in the back 
of the store. 

“Of course you did,” said the woman ; “that 
is the principle that the schools in this town are 
run on, and have been for years. The public 
money is worse than thrown away, but the suf- 
ferers must keep still.”’ 

“You call yourself one of the sufferers, I sup- 
pose ?’’ said the postmaster, laughing. 

_ “I am one of them,” replied the woman with 
commendable spirit. ‘1 have afamily of chil- 
dren growing up about me. The bestI can do 
for them is to give them,,so far as lies in my 
gous. good health, good moral and religious 

ome-training, and as good an education as 
possible. The law provides liberally for this 
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last, and it comes to every child by right; and 
when my children are defrauded of their just 
dues through the sheer slackness of those who 
have the matter in hand, I think it is hard that 
I cannot have the right even to express my 
opinion upon the subject.”’ 

“That's so,” said a man who had just come 
in and was stuffing the pocket of his coat with 
newspapers, handed him by the postmaster; 
“The women ought to have the management 
of the schools. I made up my mind. to that 
some time ago. My wife takes more interest in 
those things than I do, and she says, and I 
think myself it is a fact, that our children, aside 
from what she has taught them at home, know 
less about their books than they did a year ago. 
Last summer the teacher was a young girl, the 
committee-man’s niece, and she let the scholars 
have their own way entirely. This year they 
have been determined on keeping the advantage 
they then gained.” 

“T had an idee that ‘twas a pretty good 
school,’’ said a rough-looking man who sat on 
one end of the grocery counter, eating crackers 
and codfish. ‘‘ The most attention that I have 
paid to it was that my young ones were crazy 
to go. You couldn’t keep ’em at home in the 
winter, if the snow was up to their necks.” 

“They wanted to see the show,” said the wo- 
man. “Frequently I have been told a whole 
session has been spent in a war of words be- 
tween the teacher and the large boys. You can 
judge for yourself how much real work has been 
done when I tell you that the grammar classes 
have not recited but twice during the term. My 
Georgie has not read but twice, and the other 
children have not been called upon for a lesson 
one-third of the time.”’ 

“IT don’t know what good it would have done 
for the grammar class to recite,”’ said the young 
clerk who was measuring muslin. “I have 
been to school to him, and he don’t know the 
difference between a verb and a conjunction.” 

“Why is such a person in the school?” 
asked some one else, and the merchant replied: 

“He never pays any attention to the little 
ones ; but I’ve heard that he was good in arith- 
metic,” as if that covered all that could be re- 
quiyed of any teacher; and the rough-looking 
man putin: 

“He’s in the school because Joe Smith is 
committee, an’ he hates Tom Wright, an’ Tom 
Wright he hates this teacher wuss’n pizen. It’s 
Tom Wright's boys he’s been a fightin’ with all 
winter. It’s jest a case er spite, don’t ye see ?”’ 

‘* That covers it,”” said the woman, paying for 
her purchases, ‘“‘and that our schools are run 
in this way, reflects great credit upon the voters 
of the township.” 

“They ought to hire some one who would 
keep order,”’ said the merchant, replacing boxes 
of elastic braid and boxes of buttons systemati- 
cally upon the shelves. ‘According to what 
I can find out, there is no order in any of the 
schools. I should think it would pay some one 
to go around from school to school and look into 
the matter. And after they had a good supply of 
order on hand, it would do to try and see what 
could be done about books.” , 
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This raised a laugh, and an old man who had 
not yet spoken said :’ ‘“‘ That makes me think of 
old Cap’n Sawyer’s widder who used ter live on 
the General Potter Snyder place over at Broc- 
ton Centre. She had a lot of darters when she 
moved inter town, and she managed around in 
her highfaluten way until she got them all into 
schools,—four or five of them. They were nice, 
pretty, cranky young women ; different, some- 
how, from the Brocton gals; and what does the 
Brocton scholars do but get their heads together 
and decide that they would make school-keep- 
in’ in Brocton look like discouragin’ business to 
the new-comers. 

“The first Saturday night the girls went home 
and began tocompare notes. Their experiences 
were so much alike that their mother (she was 
smarter’n lightnin) mistrusted that there was a 
plan back of it all. Monday mornin’ she went 
with her horse and shay and carried the oldest 
girl to the little red school-house at Five-mile 
Woods. Hitchin’ the horse, she went in, took 
off her quilted silk perlisse, and when the bell 
rang and the children took their seats, she said: 
I have been to considerable expense to educate 
my darters for teachers, and teachers I expect 
them to be and good teachers. I was a teacher 
myself, in my day, and consider myself now 
fully competent to assist my girls in organizing. 
Proceed with your exercises, Sara Jane; I will 
attend to the order.” She was a handsome wo- 
man, tall and strongly built, with soft white 
hands that, on account of her great size, or on 
account of a way she had of wearing lace ruffles 
falling over them, looked unusually small. 

““We,—the scholars I mean,—were so unused 
ter bein’ still that we had kicked up considerable 
of a rumpus before the Bible had been read and 
the Lord’s Prayer said. That widder, she 
prayed with her eyes open to see how things 
were goin’. I suppose the scholars all rather 
hoped she would lecture them. They were cur- 
ious to know what she would say, but they had 
no idea of her doing anything but talk. 

“There was a good deal of traffic between 
the boys’ side and girls’ side,—I s’pose they'd 
call it flirtin’ now-a-days,—and the boy who 
sat at the north end of the back seat and the 
girl who sat at the south end were the rimg- 
leaders. That mornin’ there hadn’t more’n 


three paper balls and two billets passed between ~ 


them before that keeper of order left the desk, 
walked up to that boy, took him by the collar 
with one of her leetle soft hands, and holding 
him at arm's length, took him around to that 
girl's corner, sayin’ nothin’ only, ‘Go right on 
with your class, Sara Jane, I’m here to keep or- 
der.’ That big girl in the south corner she 
took by the back of her check-woolen gown 
with her other hand, lifted her up and bumped 
the heads and noses of the two together as 
easy as I could bump two kittens. She then 
told them to take their seats and get their les- 
sons. You never saw anything in the way of 
discipline have a better effect than that. I,—I, 
—wall, I might as well own up,—hated the sight 
of Amanda Ann Miller ever after. We didn’t 
write no more notes ; and she would go around 
three miles to avoid meetin’ me. The other 
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schools were brought into the traces in about 
the same way. That woman and her girls revo- 
lutionized the schools and society in that town, 
so that ever since it has been ahead of any town 
in the county. That is the most I know about 
women managin’ schools; but it worked well in 
that case.” 

“ For my part,” said the postmaster, ‘‘ I should 
be glad to have women vote on all school 
business, serve on committees, and have the 
general management of the schools. I believe 
it would work wonders in our country towns.” 

Everybody in the room agreed to this; and 
as we drove away over hill and dale, along 
the hard, smooth, white roads, I wondered 
why a thorough trial of this method of manag- 
ing the schools is not made. The more I 
study the matter the more convinced I am 
that this would be a step in advance. The 
women in the country towns are more inter- 
ested in the schools than the men are. Many 
of them have been teachers. It is the mothers 
who visit the schools, who decide what the 
children shall study, who take note of attend- 
ance and keep account of the progress made, 
Why should they not have a legal right to 
vote on all that concerns these matters? 

N. £. Ed. Journal. 
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THE MILK IN THE COCOANUT. 

N the early green stage at which the cocoa- 

nuts are generally picked for household 
use in the tropics, the shell hasn’t yet solidi- 
fied into a hard, stony coat, but still re- 
mains quite soft enough to be readily cut 
through with a sharp table knife. If you 
cut one across while it is in this unsophisti- 
cated state, it is easy enough to see the ar- 
rangement of the interior, and the part 
borne by the milk in the development and 
growth of the mature nut. The office of 
the cocoanut water is the deposition of the 
nutty part around the side of the shell ; it 
is, so to speak, the mother-liquid from which 
the harder eatable portion is afterward de- 
rived. 

In order to understand it one ought to 
examine a cocoanut in the act of budding, 
and to do this it is by no means necessary 
to visit the West Indies or the Pacific Islands; 
all you need do is to ask a fruit salesman to 
get you a few ‘‘growers.’’ On the voyage, 
a certain number of precocious cocoanuts, 
stimulated by the congenial warmth and 
damp of most ship-holds, usually begin to 
sprout before their time; and these waste 
nuts are sold by the dealers at a low rate to 
children and inquiring botanists. An ex- 
amination of a ‘‘grower’’ very soon con- 
vinces one what is the use of the milk in 
the cocoanut. 

It must be duly borne in mind, to begin 
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' with, that the prime end and object of the 
nut is not to be eaten raw by the ingenious 
monkey, or to be converted by lordly man 
into cocoanut biscuits, or cocoanut pudding, 
but simply and solely to reproduce the co- 
coanut palm in sufficient numbers to future 
generations. For this purpose the nut has 
slowly acquired, by natural selection, a num- 
ber of protective defenses against its numer- 
ous enemies, which serve to guard it ad- 
mirably in the native state from almost all 
possible animal depredators. First of all, 
the actual nut or seed itself consists of a tiny 
embryo plant, placed just inside the softest 
of the three pores or pits at the end of the 
shell, and surrounded by a vast quantity of 
nutritious pulp, destined to feed and sup- 
port it during its earliest unprotected days, 
if not otherwise diverted by man or monkey. 
But, as whatever feeds a young plant, will 
also feed an animal, and as many animals 
betray a felonious desire to appropriate to 
their own wicked ends the food-stuffs laid 
up by the palm for the use of its own seed- 
ling, the cocoanut has been compelled to 
inclose this particularly large and rich ker- 
nel in a very solid and defensive shell. 
And, once more, since the palm grows at a 
very great height from the ground—I have 
seen them up to ninety feet in favorable cir- 
cumstances—this shell stands a very good 
chance of getting broken in tumbling to 
the earth, so that it has been necessary to 
surround it with a mass of soft and yielding 
fibrous material, which breaks its fall, and 
acts as a buffer to it when it comes in con- 
tact with the soil beneath. 

When the cocoanut has actually reached 
the ground at last, and proceeds to sprout, 
these numerous safeguards and solid envel- 
opes naturally begin to prove decided nui- 
sances to the embryo within. It starts 
under the great disadvantage of being her- 
metically sealed within a solid wooden shell, 
so that no water can possibly get at it to 
aid it as most other seeds are aided in the 
process of germination. Fancy yourself a 
seed-pea anxious to sprout, but coated all 
around with a hard covering of impermeable 
sealing-wax, and you will be in a position 
faintly to appreciate the unfortunate pre- 
dicament of a grower cocoanut. Natural 
selection, however, has come to the rescue 
of the unhappy plant by leaving it a little 
hole at the top of the shell, out of which it 
can push its feathery green head without 
difficulty. 

Everybody knows that if you look at the 
sharp end of a cocoanut you will see three 
little brown pits or depressions on its sur- 
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face.. Most people also know that two of 
these are firmly stopped up, but that the 
third one is only closed by a slight film or 
very thin shell, which can be easily bored 
with a pocket-knife, so as to let the milk 
run off before cracking the shell. So much 
we have all learned during our ardent pur- 
suit of natural knowledge on half-holidays 
in early life. But we probably then failed 
to observe that just opposite this soft hole 
lies a small, roundish knob, imbedded in 
the pulp or eatable portion, which knob is 
in fact the embryo palm or seedling, for 
whose ultimate benefit the whole arrange- 
ment (in brown and green) has been in- 
vented. That is very much the way with 
man : he notices what concerns his own ap- 
petite, and omits all the really important 
parts of the whole subject. We think the 
use of the hole is to let out the milk; but 
the nut knows that its real object is to let 
out the seedling. The knob grows out at 
last into the young plantlet, and it is by 
means of the soft hole that it makes its es- 
cape through the shell to the air and the 
sunshine which it seeks without. 

This brings us really down at last to the 
true raison a’ étre for the milk in the cocoa- 
nut. As the seed or kernel cannot easily 
get much water from outside, it has a 
good supply of water laid up for it ready 
beforehand within its own encircling shell. 
The mother-liquid from which the pulp or 
nutty part has been deposited remains in 
the centre, as the milk, till the tiny embryo 
begins to sprout. As soon as it does so, the 
little knob which was at first so very small 
enlarges rapidly and absorbs the water, till 
it grows out into a big, spongy, cellular mass, 
which at last almost fills up the entire shell. 
At the same time, its other end pushes its 
way out through the soft hole, and then 
gives birth to a growing bud at the top— 
the future stem and leaves—and to a num- 
ber of long threads beneath—the future 
roots. Meanwhile, the spongy mass inside 
begins to gradually absorb all the nutty part, 
using up all its oils and starches for the pur- 
pose of feeding the young plant above, un- 
til it is of an age to expand its leaves to the 
open tropical sunlight and shift for itself in 
the struggle for life. It seems at first sight 
very bard to understand how any tissue so 
solid as the pulp of cocoanut can be thus 
softened and absorbed without any visible 
cause; but in the subtle chemistry of living 
vegetation such a transformation is com- 
paratively simple and easy to perform. Na- 
ture sometimes works much greater miracles 
than this in the same way; for example, 
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what is called vegetable ivory, a substance 
so solid that it can be carved or turned only 
with great difficulty, is really the kernel of 
another palm nut, allied to the cocoa palm, 
and its very stony particles are all similarly 
absorbed during germination by the dissolv- 
ing power of the young seedling.— Grant 
Allen, in Popular Science Monthly. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK. 








COL. PARKER’S COOK CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 





‘RHE whirr of the turning lathe and clat- 

tering of the scroll-saw, hammering, 
sawing, planing, and through it all merry 
voices, and now and then a stray tune— 
mark the ‘Industrial Room’’ with its 
‘several windows opening to the comfortable 
expanse of green lawn, and the cheerful af- 
ternoon sunshine. Entering this busy hum- 
ming, buzzing place, we find a band of 
Cook County Normal School boys and girls, 
spending their noon hour. Some are mak- 
ing drawing-boards: turning spindles on 
the lathe, for chemical stands; others are 
making blackboards, easels, etc. One young 
lady is making Atwood’s machine; another 
is engaged in electro-plating some of the 
parts belonging to an electric stand which 
she has almost finished. 

Each pupil has a place assigned, and in 
all ordinary work the pupils can easily 
keep their places, as sets of tools are placed 
within their convenient reach. The or- 
ganizing effect of work is admirably illus- 
trated here, for notwithstanding the noisy 
and different kinds of work, the number of 
children engaged, and the fact that they are 
working independently, (school having not 
yet called) it is plain that the order which 
always accompanies earnest occupation, pre- 
vails. 

Now the gong has sounded, work ceases 
fora time, and while the ‘‘ Industrial Room’’ 
waits for classes, we can look at it more 
carefully. It is fitted with work benches, 
so arranged as to leave comfortable walking 
space between and around them. 

In the middle of each table, extending 
end to end, is a tool-rack, divided into ten 
compartments, five on each side. In the 
four end compartments are placed respec- 
tively, sets of tools—saws, hammer, brace, 
screw-driver, two planes, awl, nippers, cabi- 
net file, and small metal files. The middle 
compartments contain such tools as are not 
in the individual sets, yet are generally nec- 
essary ; when needed, they are used by all 
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who work at that side of the table. The in- 
dividual compartments are numbered to cor- 
respond with the tools marked with the cor- 
responding number to their compartments, 
so that they may be kept in their places with 
little trouble. Shelves for the reception of 
unfinished work are arranged around the 
walls. At one corner of the room is a door 
leading to the supply room, where are kept 
metal material, and such tools as drills and 
scroll saws. There is also a lumber room 
just beyond, supplied with lumber. It is 
used also for various purposes, such as glu- 
ing, soldering, painting finished pieces of 
work, cardboard modeling, etc. 

The class in cardboard modeling is fur- 
nished with cardboard, pencil, and square, 
and the teacher dictates the figure to be 
made. This work requires very careful 
manipulation of drawing implements, and is 
consequently an excellent training in ac- 
curacy. After the figure is drawn, it is cut 
in the proper places, and made into the ob- 
ject required. All of the apparatus, except 
test-tubes, rubber-tubing, etc., is made by 
the pupils in the school. The pupil thus 
being complete master of the apparatus, is 
enabled to understand thoroughly the condi- 
tions of phenomena manifested by it. 

Let us return to our class :—the children 
take their places, and, under direction of 
assistant teachers, selected from the senior 
class, perform their allotted tasks—to-day it 
is the making of test-tube holders. The 
two pieces of wood must be accurately 
planed. A teacher is appointed to take 
charge of every group of four pupils, as the 
educational value of work is much greater, 
when done under supervision, the pupils 
being allowed a sufficient range of individ- 
ual action, of course. The wse of the tool, 
being fairly understood, the pupil’s attention 
is called to its anatomy. A lesson on the 
plane, for instance, is very interesting. The 


" plane is taken apart, and the relation of the 


part to its use discovered by the children. 
Then the plane is drawn—and in such a way 
as to call attention to its essential parts, for 
instance a longitudinal section. 

All of the grades in the school, except the 
senior, send classes to the Industrial Room 
some time during the day. (The seniors 
have so many other duties, that they are not 
required to do the work—though a large 
number have taken hold, and made remark- 
able progress in the use of material and tools. 
This is especially true of the young ladies. 
Indeed in all of the grades, the girls seem 
to have found a means of expression, hither- 
to denied them.) 
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The results in power gained by the pupils 
are very gratifying, and, taking into con- 
sideration the small amount of time required 
(the grammar grades have one hour, and 
half hour, per week respectively) much work 
has been accomplished. The other classes 
have a little more time than the grammar 
grades, yet none have more than two hours 
per week. In our present state of thought, 
it is hard for us to see beyond the utilitarian 
and amusement value of manual labor. We 
are inclined to overlook its educational value, 
and think the pupil is learning only when 
his brain is fixed upon some abstract con- 
sideration. But does not the spontaneous 
order, and close attention, always found 
where hands have something to do, speak 
for the dignity and importance of expressing 
thought through the hands? | 

Man’s power with his own hands is one 
thing in which he differs from beasts. Where 
is the common sense in not only leaving un- 
trained this means of expression, but taking 
away even the opportunity of acquiring it 
without instruction, by forcing children to 
sit still three-fourths of their child-life to 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic? 

Every crooked pin, every spit-ball, every 
‘bad boy device,’’ is a plea for the energy 
pent up, and struggling to free itself. Arbi- 
trary, despotic, mind- and soul-killing pun- 
ishments have grown largely from unnatural 
school methods, and they all point to manual 
training for relief. While children are at 
work, they are good because they have no 
time to be otherwise. 

The relation of the industrial work to 
elementary science, is nicely illustrated here. 
A large room is fitted with chairs and tables. 
On each table is a stand containing the ap- 
paratus used in simple chemical experiments. 
The chemical stands were made by members 
of C, B, and A classes. The pneumatic 
troughs are the work of certain ones in A 
class; the test-tube cleaners and holders 
came from grammar pupils; the conducting 
tubes, all helped to prepare, even the prim- 
aries assisting in their small way. 

The science work done in this room is 
used in language instruction, the pupils be- 
ing required to give full accounts of the ex- 
periments (which they have themselves per- 
formed), and apparatus and material used. 
They also make drawings of the apparatus, 
which gives them practice in drawing from 
a model. 

The relation of industrial work, not only 
to science, but to history, biography, and 
life in general, is seen when we follow the 
children in their studies. Through per- 
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sonal investigation and discovery to-day, 
other people’s investigations and discoveries 
of the same things must arouse the pupil’s 
interest, and this leads to biography and 
history, and also may be a means of united 
labor with other human beings for the com- 
mon good, which is the foundation of right 
living. 

The industrial-work influence is not only 
felt, but seen all over the school. On the 
walls of the first and second primary are 
pretty pictures framed by the teachers of the 
little ones. One of the older boys in the 
second primary made a very acceptable pic- 
ture frame for their wall. Shelves in the 
halls are adorned with models for drawing, 
constructed from various materials—log 
cabins, tents, houses, etc. 

In the assembly room is a collection of 
work done—a blackboard, easel, model 
stands, gasometer, dividers and other things 
too numerous to mention. Throughout the 
school the growth of power in adopting 
means to ends, of self-help, is manifested in 
various little devices for comfort and con- 
venience in the rooms. 

The industrial work in Cook County 
Normal School began in a small way about 
a year ago; helped by the earnest efforts of 
Col. Parker and Prof. Straight, and having 
the generous support of Chicago friends, 
tools and materials amply sufficient for the 
work, have been supplied, and the work has 
gained a firm hold. N.Y. School Fournal. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BOY. 








HE boy—and by this term it is intended 
to include boys in the aggregate—ought 
to feel highly complimented by the univer- 
sal interest manifested in his future. If any- 
body has failed to ask, ‘‘ What shall we do 
with our boys?’’ the failure is not conspicu- 
ous. There seems to bea sort of growing 
concern lest the boys shall not be sent out 
to engage in the battle of life armed to the 
teeth, so to speak. Looking back through 
the stray leaves of journalism for fifty years, 
we find no particular concern manifested as 
regards the boys until within the last dozen 
years. Perhaps the boys hewed out their 
own destinies in the other days of which we 
speak. When we come to think of it, it is 
only necessary to look around us and mark 
the quality of the mass of middle-aged men 
to ascertain what was done for, with and by 
the boys of half a century ago. 
It is a little singular that nobody has 
traced the man of to-day back to the boy 
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of yesterday. There he stands, not only as 
one who has solved the problem of himself, 
but as one of millions who Have assisted in 
making this the most notable age in historic 
time. For this is a remarkable age, and the 
boys of fifty years ago and later have made 
it remarkable. Some of them learned trades, 
some became inventors and discoverers of 
new truths, and some studied how best to 
apply what was already known to the solu- 
tion of the problem of human destiny. On 
the other hand, a good many of the boys 
of fifty years ago and later either died young, 
perished in battle or in hospitals, or fell into 
evil courses and landed in the various peni- 
tentiaries. Some—but not very many—be- 
came subjects for the gallows and ended 
their shameful careers there. More of them 
by loose management in our courts escaped 
justice, and enjoy a species of heroism 
among the baser sort. 

The boy of these days should take a ser- 
ious survey of the achievements of the boys 
of fifty years ago. He will in that way 
learn that the boys of that age were com- 
pelled to hew out their own careers, and that 
enough of them did it, and did it well, to 
make this age one of the most remarkable 
of any on record. Not every boy then 
learned a trade. Not every boy is now 
asked to learn a trade. But any boy may 
well have some trade in reserve, because he 
cannot be sure that.a trade will not one day 
stand like a faithful sentinel between him 
and an ill-spent life. It is complained of the 
boys of to-day that they are too proud to work. 
That ought to bea libel on the boys. The 
world is not now a howling wilderness, sim- 
ply because the boys of the past were not too 
proud to work. Professional life has its fas- 
cinations, but it has also its vexations. A 
clever boy may not always make a clever 
lawyer, a_ skilful doctor, or an effective 
preacher. His cleverness may relate to 


skilled labor with his hands, or to in-., 


vention, or to intelligent farming. At all 
events a successful tradesman, farmer, car- 
penter, or machinist, is fully equal to the 
successful professional man in the develop- 
ment of a nation. | 

The future of the boy depends upon the 
boy himself, mainly. Nobody can do more 
for him than to put the tools with which suc- 
cessful lives are fashioned into his hands and 
teach him their power. Nobody can wield 
the tools for him any more than anybody 
can walk for him, eat for him, or sleep for 
him. He will be at the last what he makes 
himself. Somebody may take credit for his 
making, perhaps, but somebody will take 
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credit for what he has not done in that case. 
When one man says of another, ‘‘I made 
him,’’ examine the work. If it be good, be 
sure that the making was not let out by the 
job to anybody. Men make themselves— 
humanly speaking—and are not made by 
other men. Other men have an influence 
for good or evil upon the lives around them, 
but the responsibility is with every man by 
himself at last. North American. 
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TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. E. A. RAND. 








INCE my boyhood-days there has been a 
great advance in the cause of temperance. 
The land may be far in the rear of the posi- 
tion it ought to take, but it is certainly ahead 
of the place it occupied a generation ago. 
The advocacy of temperance was enthusiastic 
in those days, but it was not so intelligent. 
The man who talks temperance now knows 
more about the nature of alcohol chemically, 
more about its effects physiologically. He 
looks at his subject through eyes scientific 
as well as philanthropic. Science has been 
very busy with its investigation of alcohol. 


‘Carefully looking into the secret of its fasci- 


nation, and understanding better its nature, 
its sharp eyes have also been following alco- 
hol into the body, watching and exposing 
its work there. In the more intelligent ap- 
preciation of the object it is dealing with, 
the temperance cause has greatly advanced. 
Among other gains, is the fact that temper- 
ance education has gone down more largely 
where the children are. . In the old days 
was witnessed, it is true, an interest among 
the children. A ‘‘cold-water army,’’ the 
writer remembers, and a certain blue badge. 
Was there not a jubilant marching? Was 
there not an abundance of enthusiasm, an 
over-running fountain of it, and did it not 
have a significance? Now-a-days, the inter- 
est among the children is more widely dif- 
fused. It is a bigger.stream among the 
children, because among the parents there 
is a larger flow of interest. Our adult popu- 
lation is less indifferent. The Southern 
States alone prove this. When the fathers 
and mothers talk against intemperance, they 
prejudice the children in favor of total absti- 
nence. 

One manifest sign of encouragement is 
that the work among the children takes more 
and more largely the definite, systematic 
form of an education, We are carrying the 
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work into the public schools, and temper- 
ance is not only a eulogy of cold water and 
a philippic against ‘‘rum,’’ but we are tell- 
ing the children what ‘‘ rum’’ is scientifically 
considered, what a mass of dynamite it in- 
troduces into the body, sure to be heard 
from. That word ‘‘rum’’ is simplified. 
That which to a child-mind covers every- 
thing intoxicating, is resolved into brandy, 
gin, whisky, wine, beer, ale, cider ; and the 
exact nature of each is shown, and in each 
alcohol is followed up till its exact physio- 
logical consequences are reached and ex- 
posed. The child now becomes an intelli- 
gent combatant. What before was an 
indefinite, many-headed monster, is now 
dissected, and each poison head can be no- 
ticed in a special, distinct treatment. The 
uses of alcohol, medically and chemically, 
are also taught. Where this agent has a 
value, it is allowed. 

The States are beginning to insist upon 
temperance instruction. Vermont has di- 
rected that its laws be amended so as to 
read, ‘‘One or more schools shall be main- 
tained in each town for the instruction of the 
young in good behavior, reading, writing, 
spelling, English grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, free-hand drawing, history, and 
Constitution of the United States, and ele- 
mentary physiology and hygiene which shall 
give special prominence to the effects of al- 
coholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system.’’ No Vermont 
instructor could very gracefully give such a 
course if his breath were tainted by either 
liquor or tobacco. The word ‘narcotics’ 
is fittingly inserted. In that State no 
teacher was ‘‘ required to pass an examina- 
tion in physiology and hygiene’’ betore 
Nov., 1883. 

March 1, of the present year, New Hamp- 
shire’s act took effect, declaring that teach- 
ers shall be ‘‘examined in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics upon the human system,’’ and the 
above studies, thus applied, ‘shall be pre- 
scribed in all schools sufficiently advanced : 
and said regulations and rules, being re- 
corded by the town clerk, and a ccpy there- 
of given to the teachers and read in the 
schools, shall be binding upon scholars and 
teachers.’’ 

Michigan has ordered that ‘‘no certifi- 
cate shall be granted to any person to teach 
in the schools of Michigan who shall not, 
after September 1, 1884, pass a satisfactory 
examination in physiology and hygiene with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
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drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the 
human system.’’ Provision for instruction 
in these special topics must be made for 
‘¢ all pupils in every school.’’ 

The late action of the New York legisla- 
ture is very significant, and so eminent an 
example will be sure to have followers. It is 
an act relating to the study of physiology 
and hygiene in the public schools.’’ Sec- 
tion first declares that ‘‘ provision shall be 
made by the proper local school authorities 
for instructing all pupils in all schools sup- 
ported by public money, or under State 
control, in physiology and hygiene, with: 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic: 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the 
human system.’’ Section second asserts. 
that ‘‘no certificate shall be granted any 
person to teach in the public schools of the: 
State of New York, after the first day of. 
January, 1885, who has not passed a satis- 
factory examination in physiology and hy-- 
giene, with special reference to the effect of? 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics. 
upon the human system.’’ 

Rhode Island, last April, directed that- 
‘¢in all schools supported wholly or in part: 
by public money,’’ instruction like the above: 
be given. 

On the banner-roll of States providing for- 
temperance instruction in their public 
schools, put Minnesota also. This is a.col- 
umn that will grow. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance: 
Union is earnestly interested in this move- 
ment, and when its thousands and tens of 
thousands of live souls are thus combined all 
over the land to effect their object, oppo- 
nents might as well, first as last, step aside,. 
and by graceful concession gain for them-- 
selves a credit that resistance will rob them 
of. ; 

The State, however, in the above cases. 
will need assistance. No law will execute- 
itself. It is not a wheel on a down grade, 
that will go of its own accord. The law, 
which is valuable as an expression of the: 
majority opinion, may become the laughing- 
stock of the minority. Boards of education. 
and instructors can render larger service by 
helping the legislature. Let them take it as. 
a privilege, wear it as a crown, that they- 
have the opportunity of making temperance- 
instruction laws a success. What grand: 
work they will do for the children, and what: 
grand work these children will do for the: 
country! While the great power of evil is 
busily defending his stronghold in front,. 
these crowds of children coming in quietly: 
by humble back-doors will take possession 
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everywhere, overcoming, routing, and put- 
ting out evil by their innocence prejudiced in 
favor of right and uncompromising 1n hos- 


tility to the wrong. 
N. £. Journal of Educution. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM TEACHERS. 








TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOL ROOM. 





N a pleasant little town in New England 
‘|. was a high-school, comfurtably equipped 
with apparatus and library, save that no 
temperance’ literature was accessible to the 
scholars. A quiet note of suggestion signed 
by the teacher of physiology, came to the 
ladies of W. C. T. U. one day, and in a 
short time ‘‘ Alcohol and Hygiene’’ and 
other reference books on the subject were 
on the library shelves. As the physiology 
class studied the heart, the stomach, and 
other organs, a standing question was added 


‘to the topics of their regular text-book: 


‘‘What is the effect of alcohol upon these 
organs?’’ Time, if nothing else, forbade 
extended discussion : but the diseased stom- 
ach of the drunkard was as much a physiol- 
ogical fact in the minds of all that class at 
the end of the term as the course of the 
blood or the action of the gastric juice. 

‘“‘Was Rip Van Winkle a temperance 
man?’’ gave the text for a short talk with 
the class reading Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book,”’ 
while in another the ‘‘redwine’’ of the 
armored knights of Buccleuch was not left 
unnoted. 

The language lesson, with its reproduc- 
tions by the children, is a fruitful field. 
Stories that will convey their own moral, 
‘without note or comment,’’ are often the 
best for our purpose. Do not pass unnoticed 
in the geography class the curse of wine in 
the vine-growing countries of Europe, or 
the worse than waste of corn and other 
grains in our own dear land. Let facts 
such as Ireland’s annual rent-bill of $57,- 
000,000 and her liquor-bill in 1880 of $69,- 
000,000 find place in the added problems 
given the arithmetic classes; and many 
others can be drawn from the tracts, ‘*‘ What 
It All Costs,’’ and ‘‘ What Have You to 
Show for It?’’ and from the book, ‘‘ Our 
Wasted Resources.”’ 

Writes a successful teacher in a graded 
school : 

‘‘T had so much work to do in school 
that I could give only an hour a week to 
temperance. ‘There were so many opposed 
to the work that I had to be very careful not 
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to offend any. At first I read a temperance 
story, and questioned the scholars on the 
cause of the trouble; in that way I brought 
out what alcohol is and its evil effects. So 
I went on gradually till I thought they were 
interested enough to take up the ‘ Catechism 
on Alcohol.’ ‘The scholars who at first op- 
posed temperance, and stopped their ears 
when they heard of it, soon became interest- 
ed, and before the term was through begged 
me to give more time to it.’’ 

Plenty of these stories can be found in the 
‘Children’s Illustrated Tracts’’ (20 cents 
per 100), and in the ‘‘ Leaflets for Young 
People’’ (25 cents per 100), while abundant 
facts, anecdotes, and illustrations, with ex- 
periments and blackboard exercises, can be 
found in the *‘ Juvenile Temperance Man- 
ual,’’ which is simply a hand-book for the 
teacher (paper, 25 cents; cloth 60 cents). 

A primary teacher says: 

‘‘T have gladly used anything which 
would serve as subject from which to draw 
a lesson. Experience has taught me to 
avoid, from the outset, a formal way of in- 
troducing the subject, as a separate, inde- 
pendent lesson will call the attention of the 
class—always to be encountered—who ob- 
ject to having temperance taught in the 
public schools; for this reason, the more 
quietly and simply the teacher begins the 
the work the better. I have brought the 
subject before the school in concluding a 
general object-lesson on water. The chil- 
dren will, with very few suggestions or ques- 
tions, tell of its innumerable benefits, and 
the contrast with intoxicating drinks will 
impress them forcibly. 

‘‘Stop the lesson before any signs of 
weariness show themselves, when the height 
of interest has been reached, and each little 
face is full of eagerness, and tiny hands are 
held up, showing an earnest wish to hear or 
tell something more. Five minutes is often 


.quite long enough. As to materials, I have 


found a short story, a song, or picture, a 
help. There are, in nearly every commu- 
nity, interested temperance women, and 
outside assistance has been of great value to 
me. Little paper symbols, such as a chain, 
a pitcher, or a hand, have surprised me in 
the real pleasure and profit to be derived 
from so small athing. At the risk of seem- 
ing trivial, I will tell you of our chain 
lesson.. First, all responded to the ques- 
tion, ‘What is this?’ and were nearly as 
ready to tell of the various materials of 
which chains are made. This easily led to 
their uses, and I think I shall never forget 
the thrill of horror that seemed to pass over 
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the school when after all kinds of uses were 
mentioned, as they thought, I told them of 
people who spent large parts of their lives in 
chains. Criminals, maniacs, and others of 
like kinds were talked of, then the cause of 
the greater part of all this misery was point- 
ed out. Looks of wonder and doubt fol- 
lowed when they were informed that every- 
body wears chains, and a very plain, practi- 
cal lesson on habit, and especially on habits 
of temperance and intemperance, was easily 
taught. 

‘‘Here, at least, is a field that has not 
been gone over until nothing now remains 
to be done or told; for the class that the 
common-school teacher has the power to 
reach can be reached in no other way. 
There must be fixed temperance principles 
on the part of the teacher, and faith to be- 
lieve that small efforts are often crowned 
with great results. I wish I had the power 
to inspire some doubting, timid, or careless 
ones with.a true appreciation of what can be 
done with very little labor or time, ¢f one’s 
heart ts willing.” 

With canvas and brush another teacher 
prepared a chart showing the effects of 
alcohol on the human stomach, copying the 
painting from a page found in a pamph- 
let sermon. The page itself can be 
used for a similar purpose. The large-sized 
charts (Sewell’s Stomach Plates) of the same 
can be seen and procured at the Literature 
Department of the W. C. T. U., 26 Bible 
House, New York City. Rhetoricals, 
music, chemical and philosophical experi- 
ments, the recitation in political science— 
indeed nearly all of the school exercises 
afford a field for seed-sowing. 

Temperance mottoes can be used effec- 
tively in a great variety of ways to illustrate 
a fact or to make it impressive. One teacher 
mentions the following, among others, that 
she has used : 

“‘ If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. ”’ 
“The world wants men—pure men, 
Free from the taint of sin; 
Men whose lives are clean without, 
And true within.” 

The latter is from ‘‘ The Students’ Set,’’ 
while the following is in the ‘‘ Longfellow 
Set: ”’ 

“It is worth a student’s while to observe calmly 
how tobacco, wine, and midnight did their work like 
fiends upon the delicate frame of Hoffman, and no 
less thoroughly upon his delicate mind.— Longfellow’ s 
Hyperion. 

There is a large variety of these also at 
the rooms above mentioned. They can be 
made very effective helps to the teacher 
who would like to commence temperance 
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teaching and make it attractive to her 
school. 

We find in temperance teaching as well 
as in other things, ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way’’ ; and though, as one teacher 
said, ‘‘ Every minute is already filled to its 
utmost capacity,’’ yet in some of these 
pleasant ways she found it possible to intro- 
duce temperance teaching into her school. 

The problem of lack of time was easily, 
solved by ‘‘ substitution, ’’ and lack of edu- 
cation may be compensated by conscientious 
study and a determined will. 

Dear comrades of the teachers’ guild, 
There’s much to do and little done; 
Brothers, sisters, every one 
Lend a helping hand, nor shirk 
Anj part of God’s great work. 

In the future it will be to you no small 
consolation that you have helped to throw a 
shield of safety around your pupils; that 
they have the bright hope of the morning 
in their bodies and the strength of a pure 
life in their brains. 


_ 
oo 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY. 








BY HON. EDWIN WILLITs.* 





HE personal and impersonal, the me and 

the not me of the dialectician, in the re- 
stricted sense that the ot me shall be cog- 
nate to the me, and the me shall be a potential 
activity, and the mot me a potential possi- 
bility. Mind acts upon mind, because it is 
cognate. Mind influences mind, because it 
is mind. Matter hooks itself to matter, be- 
cause it is matter, but gravitation weighs it 
according to mass, not according to indi- 
viduality or activity; ,it is always dead 
weight, in that it is constant, unvarying, 
necessary—there is no personality. Segre- 
gation may promote activity and motion, 
and may swing an individual in an orbit, 
measured by the spheres, but it weighs the 
same relatively wherever it hangs in space. , 
The cyclone is the energy of two conflict- 
ing atmospheres whose destructive power 
can be put into the balance and weighed, 
but it is not a dead weight of gravita- 
tion alone, for it has gathered into the 
storm’s centre the activity of other forces ; 
of heat and electricity, each having its own 
law, heat upon heat or no heat, electricity 
upon electricity or no electricity, all de- 
veloping forces that charge along the path 
of destruction in unison; but in one sense 
all dead weights of so much gravitation, so 
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much heat, and so much electricity ; in all 
no personality, no discretion. Given the 
same conditions, and the results will be as 
certain as that a stone will fall to the ground. 
Chemists may analyze and philosophers pre- 
dict them. 

A growing tree is possible because it has 
still another elemental force. For the first 
time in the order of Nature we find a per- 
sonality—a lower type of it, yet the purest 
type extant. The tree will stand and grow 
though it stands alone. It has something 
in it that controls matter and heat and elec- 
tricity; it gathers from nature, absorbs, 
eliminates, and grows in its own way. We 
say it has life. ~ But what is life? Whence 
comes that primary throb that we call vital- 
ity, that individualizes a tree, a horse, or a 
man, so that there is kinship between them? 
There is no kinship between stones. The 
strong man stands by the side of the oak, 
he only needs the acute ear to count the 
pulsations of life common to both. The 
frail woman stands in the bower, and roses 
and mignonettes and violets commune with 
her and speak to us through her of a com- 
mon life that adds lustre to her eye, glow to 
her cheek, and fragrance to her womanhood. 
Is there an ocean of this life whence comes 
the individual globule; an all-pervading es- 
sence in which all things exist, and from 
which is crystallized the individual impulse 
that gives personal life?—so that when it 
once enters into an organization it lives and 
grows, and braves the storm, and fights the 
tempest, and resists decay; but when it 
departs it bows to the storm, droops its head 
and dies? ‘There is a mystery here past all 
finding out, a perpetual miracle, daily and 
hourly, as marked as when ‘‘the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.’’ But this 


is not the time to enlarge on this phase of 


the subject, however fascinating it may be. 


The point of discussion is the personality of 


this life. 

Every living thing is an individual, has 
an individual personality with a self-reliant 
purpose. Every plant and shrub and tree 
has set up in business for itself, and so long 
as this breath of life is in its nostrils, it at- 
tends strictly to business. It has a person- 
ality, but has no cognate impersonality. It 
has no communion with its kind, save in 
one incidental way which will not here be 
noted. It stands alone a living being, levy- 


ing tribute from nature without reciprocity. 
Its sole object is to live and grow and in its 
ripened maturity leave a germ for a new life, 
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a new potentiality. We have seen that the 
cyclone had activity and force, but neither 
personality nor discretion. We find the ele- 
mental force that gives that personality is 
the principle of life. Whence comes dis- 
cretion ? 

It matters not so much as to how it comes, 
as that it exists, and is an attribute of mind. 
Man has matter. So far well. Man has 
life, such as the plants. So far better. It 
marks a higher grade, as it gives him a per- 
sonality. Man has mind. So far best, as 
it gives him impersonality, and this imper- 
sonality measures his domain. Every par- 
ticle of matter has jurisdiction over every 
other particle of matter in the universe. 
The atom pulls the sun and is pulled by it. 
Every mind has jurisdiction over every other 
mind with which it comes in contact, to in- 
fluence if not to dominate. There is noth- 
ing illogical, therefore, in prayer. Given a 
divine mind cognate to man’s, the condi- 
tions of influence exist, and, whether prop- 
erly and effectually exerted or not, depends 
upon other conditions. 

It is therefore this cognate impersonality 
that so supplements his personality, that 
measures man. He does not exist for him- 
self alone; he cannot. His impersonality 
goes with him as truly as his shadow, and 
yet not as his shadow, fur that emanates 
from his personality. Emerson has some- 
where said, ‘‘An institution is the length- 
ened shadow of one man, the Reformation 
of Luther, Methodism of Wesley.’’ ‘‘ A man, 
Ceesar, is born, and for ages after we have a 
Roman Emperor.’’ Like all illustrations, 
this should not be crowded too far. The 
influence of a man upon the age is some- 
thing more than a shadow. A man’s rep- 
utation goes with him as his shadow, but 
his mind is a motive power, an affirmative 
force that reaches out with lengthened radius 
towards the infinity. The magnet, to look 
at objectively, is a simple piece of iron with 
tenacity enough to.bind a beer barrel, and 
elasticity sufficient for a watch spring, but 
once set it on its travels and everything cog- 
nate stands on end. Emerson hinted at 
this subjective power in man when he said 
that ‘* All history resolves itself easily into 
the biography of a few stout and earnest 
men.”’ 

Eighteen hundred years ago there was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea a man-chiid. 
Objectively considered he was only the son 
of Joseph the carpenter; but subjectively he 
had a personality that has been felt through 
all the intervening ages. It was not so 
much what he said, though well said, as how 
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it was said, and not so much how it was 
said as how he lived. Behind the throne 
of every royal utterance is.a sentiment of 
more value than the language in which it is 
written. The breezes that so long and so 
steadily have come from the sea of Galilee 
have refreshed the panting souls of man- 
kind; but better than that, they have had 
healing in their wings, they have wafted 
spicy odors and the aroma of a pure and 
sweet life. 

‘* That was a good sermon we had yester- 
day,’’ said one huckster woman to another 
at the market of a Monday morning. 
‘*What was the text?’’ was asked by her 
companion. ‘‘I do not recollect,’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘ What was it about?’’ ‘I do not 
recollect ; but this I do know, that I went 
right home and burned up my false bushel 
measure.”’ 

Some philosophers have designated man’s 
crowning attribute as his power to talk. 
Leiber makes much of his power of conver- 
sation, and leads us to conclude that this 
faculty is the prime distinction between us 
and the lower animals. 
pathy with such a classification. Man is not 
a mere talking machine, to be measured by 
so much gabble, gabble, but by the sense 
he has backed by character. Words are but 
the vehicle of thought, and thought 1s only 
an incident of the man himself, who has 
within himself that unuttered power, that 
personality that drives home a truth. In 
the ultimate analysis this power will be found 
the controlling agent. 

Some men leave with you an impression 
that they have not exerted themselves to the 
fullest extent ; that there is a reserved power, 
which if called out by some sufficient occa- 
sion would do wonders ; and this faculty is 
almost as valuable as the supposed unused 
power, as, when the emergency comes, all 
minds turn to him as the man who has wares 
or resources in reserve; and this confidence 
will beget success, though in fact the man is 
bankrupt. 

Other men’s influence can better be felt 
than described. To this day Henry Clay 
isanenigma. Read everything extant about 
him, anecdotes, biographies, and speeches ; 
talk with men who personally knew him; 
but in no one nor in all combined are there 
sufficient data to make up that tremendous in- 
fluence with which, for thirty years, he ruled 
public sentiment. His speeches read tame, 
his biographies are fulsome, and the portraits 
that hang in the capitol unimpressive. There 
is no mistaking Webster’s portraits. There 
is the broad brow with majesty enthroned. 


I have no sym-- 
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There is no uncertainty in classifying his 
speeches. The roll of their thunder has not 
yet subsided. But what was there in Henry 
Clay that would induce men to go hundreds 
of miles to hear him speak? What was that 
power that cracked the whip of dominance 
in the House of Representatives, that smarted 
on men’s backs, but made men’s’wills his 
abject slaves? 

He had that quality of forceful energy 
and arbitrary singleness of purpose that 
James A. Garfield lacked. Garfield lacked 
magnetism. Henry Clay must have had it 
in an eminent degree. Garfield had no per- 
sonal following, at least till a short time be- 
fore his death. Clay had it from the time 
his foot struck the national rostrum. Gar- 
field was a broader man, a fuller man, a more 
cultured man, and in some respects a more 
powerful man; but he lacked that element 
that confers dictatorship. His hand was 
large and muscular, but soft and pulpy; 
Clay’s lean and smooth, with nerve lines 
along it like whipcords. Clay was the rarest 
leader, Garfield the best fighter in the ranks, 
this country ever had. Clay never changed 
his vote during roll call; Garfield frequently. 
Garfield had a highly-developed moral sense 
that bothered him; Clay had but little. 
Garfleld was a giant when he knew he was 
in the right, but a coward when in doubt; 
Clay was always in the right. Garfield would 
surrender all the outworks to the enemy and 
neglect everything till the final assault, 
when he would draw that broadsword of his 
and singly meet the enemy with blows that 
resounded through both camps; Clay never 
called in a picket, nor surrendered an out- 
post ; and this in spite of his reputation as 
the great compromiser, for in nothing else 
was his leadership more manifest than in 
his change of line of battle under fire. Clay 
impressed himself upon the men of his age ; 
Garfield upon the thought of his times. 
Parliamentary leadership failed to win the 
presidency for the one, but the moral senti- 
ment of the nation carried the other almost 
against his will to the high station that may 
well crown any man’s ambition. 

Now, these two characters illustrate in a 
marked degree the quality of personality we 
have been describing and the domain of the 
impersonality they traversed—the one of 
men, the other of thought and intellect. 
Each in his sphere was master, and was noth- 
ing and deserved nothing except in his 
power to impress others. This power to im- 
press is the divine attribute that goes with 
a man or woman in every vocation in life, 
this something that we cannot define and 
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yet all acknowledge; that is felt in the sick 
room by the super-sensitive patient whose 
restlessness is aggravated or allayed by the 
mere presence of a human being; that is 
marked in atone of voice or a gesture ; that 
can sway an audience to tears or laughter ; 
that makes man a living fact. 

We have all been re-reading lately the 
story of David and Goliath. I read it this 
time with an added interest, in that I found 
anew marvel in it. To think of it, there 
was nothing marvelous in the way David 
killed the giant; it was an unexpected ter- 
mination of the contest, but it was simple 
enough ; any shepherd boy could have done 
the same thing. But the marvel is how he 
got into placeto do it. Let us look at the 
situation. The challenge had been given 
and accepted, to end the contest by wager 
of battle, one champion on each side. For 
forty days a champion for the Israelites had 
been sought for and not found. A shepherd 
boy 20 years old, who never had drawn a 
sword, or thrown a spear, presents himself 
to Saul, who stood head and shoulders above 
the stripling, and offers to take up the gage 
of battle. And Saul said to David, Thou art 
not able to go against this Philistine to fight 
with him; for thou art but a youth and he 
man of war from his youth. David talks 
with Saul a while, tells a story about a bear 
and a lion he had mastered, which, if true, 
would show no necessary fitness for the im 
pending contest, save that of personal cour 
age. But the truth of the tale seems t 
have been implicitly accepted in spite of its 
improbability, without any effort at verifica 
tion; and at once this man of a hundred 
battles believes the story, and the ability of 
the boy who tells it to cope with the Philis 
tine, with whom none of Israel’s noted 
warriors dare measure lance. And Saul 
said to David: ‘‘Go! and the Lord be with 
thee.’’ Then Saul clothes David in armo1 
and puts a sword into his hand, and David 
lays them aside, saying he has not proved 
them, and takes his staff and goes forth wich 
the destinies of all Israel on his head ; for if 
he falls, Israel will flee to the mountains, 
will accept defeat; that is the law of th 
case, the common martial law of his age 
And Saul lets him go, and go without ques 
tion. Looking at it from a rational point 
of view, the wonder is not that David of 
fered to be, but that Saul accepted the 
champion. What glamour was it this 
shepherd boy used over this king of Israel, 
that made him see success in this stripling ? 
It was the witchery of aborn leader of men 
the same kind of personality that made Na- 


poleon, Cesar, and Alexander. The Al- 
mighty had chosen David to be king of 
Israel. It was no accident; Jehovah never 
mistakes his instruments ; there was the germ 
of royalty in the boy, there was kingship in 
the man. He had the power not only of 
great things himself, but of making others 
see things as he saw them, and do’things he 
wanted done. Jesus saw Simon Peter, and 
Andrew, his brother, fishing in the Sea of 
Galilee, and he said, Follow me; and they 
left their nets and followed. Hesaw James 
and John mending nets with their father ; 
he called them and they left the ship and 
their father followed. He saw Mat- 
thew sitting at the receipt of custom, and he 
said, Follow me; and he followed. David 
said, I can slay this Philistine, and Saul be- 
e was the presage of victory 


lieved him ; the 
in him. 
A man’s a man, 


But whe y see a king, you see the work 
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suasive power that shapes 
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Aaron Burr was asked once what is law? 
‘Law,’’ he replied in that taunting voice 
which he could so well assume, ‘‘ law is 
whatever 1 dly asserted and plausibly 
maintained.’’ Here, you may say, spoke 
the successful advocate, but it was all the 
more tru at it was so defined by a man 
who had made the definition true. The 
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books are full of lawyer-made law, a clear 
unsurpation of the functions of the Legisla- 
ture. It is none the less so that it has the 
assent of a court; behind all you will find 
the tag of a lawyer who boldly asserted and 
plausibly maintained it. There is scarcely 
a statute so broad that it may not be com- 
passed, so clear that it may not be obscured, 
or so stringent that it may not be avoided, 
given the proper case, the suitable occasion, 
a positive, well-equipped lawyer, an impres- 
sible jury, and a plastic court. This would 
occur more frequently but for that instinc- 
tive good sense that from time immemorial] 
has pitted a lawyer on the other side with 
an average result of truth and justice. This 
is not deemed necessary in any other pro- 
fession. Clergymen fire at each other at 
long range, which is generally more demon- 
strative than disastrous: and yet the sincere 
minister of the gospel who has the sins and 
base impulses and, perhaps worst of all, the 
inertia of mankind, to contend with, has a 
field of the impersonal much broader and 
much more important, reaching as it does 
into that unseen dominion which no man 
has yet traversed. 

In a material age like this there is more 
stress laid upon the power to win bread 
than any other faculty. The how to make 
a living, is the great consideration of the 
times. A practical education is the thing 
sought. This is not to be deprecated up to 
a proper point. The first consideration is 
the ability to sustain the*animal, whose 
wants are first in the order of nature and 
are abiding and clamorous clients. But 
niere animal wants are easily suppligd as a 
rule. Comfort and taste cost. Luxury is 
expensive. ‘Theseare all relative. Making 
a living is no secret. An imaginary want 
has a voracious appetite that feeds on for- 
tunes. An unguided, unrestrained appetite 
will digest more farms than sagacity can win. 
The secret is not so much how to get, as 
how to use; not how to keep, as how to 
spend. Nine-tenths of the pauperism ex- 
tant to-day is to be charged to something 
beside incompetency to make a living. A 
system of education based on the bread- 
winning theory will make moral cripples 
and mental imbecility. A teacher that doles 
out only ‘‘ practical’’ diet will have a lean 
flock. It is well to teach how to compute 
interest on a note, but it is better to know 
how to keep your name off the note entirely, 
or if on at all, that it be for a proper invest- 
ment. Good judgment is better than great 


riches, a level head than a whole dictionary 
of words, and a sound principle than a 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY. 
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whole table of logarithms. The main thing 
is to strengthen the mind, fortify the will, 
and develop the personality. Do not over- 
load a child with anything, neither with 
facts nor homilies. The mind is broader 
than any fact. Facts are less important 
than the power to sort them. A laudable 
impulse is better than a gift; the one halts 
at its acceptance, the other goes on and on 
world without end. It runs on fours 
with that personality that lays hold of all 
things, of mind and matter, facts and prin- 
ciples, creeds and crowns. A man with an 
impulse owns all before him and draws in 
his train all behind him. Inspire a child 
with a definite purpose and all things else 
will be added to him. How to start the im- 
pulse, how to inspire the purpose, that is the 
secret. Dr. Nott, of Union college, had 
the secret. He sent out a generation of 
young men who had minds of their own and 
knew how to them. Some men sow 
broadcast and garner but little, because there 
are but few living germs in the seed. A 
teacher should have purpose himself, should 
have impulse, should have the living princi- 
ple in him. A live teacher will always have 
live scholars, and live scholars will soon out- 
grow the text-books, and, if does not 
look to his paces, outstrip the teacher. 
Pardon this catalogue of virtues, this epi- 
tome of vices in education. I have an im- 
pression that I cannot shake off, that our 
system of education is too diffuse ; that we 
are trying to do, not too much, but too 
many things; that the weary arm-loads of 
books are the precursor of a weary burden 
for the mind as well; that we are chasing 
after too many small facts, memorizing a 
host of worthless trash. I want our teach- 
ers to be in as dead earnest as our lawyers, our 
doctors, our merchants. I want them as 
earnest book peddler or a lightning 
rod agent. Much is said about our teachers 
getting into ruts. I believe in ruts,—every 
good lawyer has his rut. He travels over 
and over again in the same tracks, and he 
makes a rut. He is not worth anything 
without it. He would scatter without it. 
But let it be a rut of his own making; let it 
be like the channel of a river, which makes 
its own banks, and let there be enough of 
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him occasionally to overflow. Let him go 
to the mountain springs and the hillside 


rivulets; let him sometimes thrust his hand 
into the clouds and gather in the torrents 
that shall sweep over the face of the land and 
fertilize it. Every live teacher makes just 
such a channel, and when he has that in him 
that can rise and swell and overflow, he 
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will command all things—salaries and school 
directors and public opinion—but better 
than all else, bis own way to the mighty 
ocean. 

Emund Burke, in that masterly letter ‘‘ to 
a noble lord, ’’ deplores the fact that Prov- 
idence had taken from him a worthy and 
capable son, leaving him without an heir to 
perpetuate his name and his honor and to 
vindicate the partiality of his sovereign, 
who had placed him in the line of the titled 
aristocracy af England ; and in the humility 
of a broken heart he considers his loss irre 
mediable ; for he says, ‘‘at this exigent time 
the loss of a finished man is not easily sup- 
plied.’” What pathos in the suggestion 
the wreck of a name, the destruction of a 
title, the ruin of a house; no hope of pos 
terity, that fruit of ripened maturity of 
manhood,—‘‘ the loss of a finished man.’’ 
Who shall give us a full analysis of 
what constitutes a finished man? Who 
shall put a price upon a finished man? 
In him is the vitality of two human beings, 
all of the just, and the true, and the good 
that can be imparted by love and care and 
daily duty and patriotism and religious pur- 
pose; all history is his instructior ; all art 
his benefactor ; for him the sun shines and 
the rain falls; in him are the divine ele 
ments, the crowning work of nature, the 
emblems of sovereignty; the future is the 
realm to which he has fallen heir, and in 
which lie possibility and royalty. 

When is a man finished, and at what age ? 
Montaigne was a finished man at 13, Wil 
liam Pitt at 21—some men are never finish- 
ed ; some, like the Rhode Island Greening, 
must wait for time to mellow their juices 
and tone down their asperities. It takes 
time to finish a man ; as Burke said, he could 
not be easily supplied in an exigent moment ; 
but sooner or later, when finished, his facul 
ties are rounded out, equally poised, athl 
an independent personality facing the great 
impersonality. 

How shall he be finished ? 
of waters has this question traversed, leaving 
no certain track for us to follow! Throw- 
ing aside all sophistry, unhorsing all hobbies 
and going to the root of the matter, he is 
the best finished man who has the facilities, 
the scope, and the wish to finish himself. 

So far as we are concerned, we have ended 
our duty when we have given him just 
facts enough for nutrition, just rules enough 
for general guidance, just language enough 
for lucid expression, and logic enough for 
discretion ; then if he has will, which we 
cannot give, and keen desire, which we can 
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only stimulate, and sound principles, which 
will come largely from our good example, 
he will be better left alone. You can only 
start him in life ; I beg of you start him as 
a finished man. He may be young, he may 
be small, but let him be finished ; let him be 
in harmony with himself; all his faculties 
free, age will round them out, and he will 
grow into the full stature of manhood with 
a personality whose divining-rod shall tap 
all the springs of nature, and whose magic 
wand shall marshal into line wealth, and honor 
and high station, and everything that is 
good in this life and the life to come. 


HINTS FOR TEACHING SOME 
TOPICS. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON. 


y EADING.—The subjects of the reading- 
lessons should relate directly or indi- 
rectly to topics presented for study. Let 
all new words be taught as they are intro- 


duced. Pupils must have large practice in 
silent reading. An account of the reading 
lessons may be given by the class before the 


reading exercise commences. Vocal train- 
ing may be connected with oral reading. 
The requisites of such reading are, to read 
so as to be heard, to be understood, and to 
be felt. With these requisites in mind, the 


be guided in his teaching. 
Words for the spelling lessons 


teacher may 
Spelling 
may be taken from the language lessons, or 
from any lesson taught to the class. The 
» that the pu ils under- 


| 


teacher should be sure | 
ining of the words they spell, 


stand the m« 

so that the form of each word may be asso- 
ciated with the idea it names. Spelling- 
exercises should be conducted both by the 
nethod. Spelling 


written and I 
pape rs can be corrected by the tea her, by 


some member of the class, or by the class 
at the close of the spelling exercise. It 1s 
necessary that the teacher make the correc- 
tions himself, or superintend them. Words 
misspelled are to be spelled correctly until 
their tr forms are fixed in the mind. 
Sim] le lesso the etymology of words 
may be given in connection with spelling 
essons, and a few rule s tor dividing words 
into syllal 5 hese lessons should not be 
given before the pupils reach the grammar 
schools. Spelling may be learned in con- 
nection with language exercise. 

Elementary Composition Written com- 


position exercises may be an adjunct of the 
reading lessons and of any language lesson. 
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A preparation for the exercise may be sim- 
ilar to that made for reading. Subjects of 
compositions should relate to things and 
topics studied in the school. Right use of 
capitals, and a few marks of punctuation, 
may be taught at this time, and in connec- 
tion with written composition. Pupils may 
be trained to make a good oral expression 
of their acquired knowledge before they at- 
tempt to express it by writing.- Penman- 
ship may be taught in connection with this 
exercise. 

The exercise of writing sentences should 
be introduced from the first entrance of the 
young pupil into the primary school. 

The first grade of composition will con- 
sist of a written expression of the products 
of observation; the second grade, of obser- 
vation and imagination; the third will add 
a description,of the products of the reflec- 
tive powers. In all cases the compositions 
prepared by the pupils should be the natural 
expressions of natural mental products. 
Corrections are to be made on the use of 
words, on construction of sentences, on 
spelling and punctuation, and on the rhe- 
torical and logical form of the composition. 

The pupils are to be prepared for writing 
before they attempt to write. Composition 
writing, if rightly conducted, is one of the 
most productive exercises of the school. 

Number. — The operations of writing, 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and di- 
viding integral, fractional, and compound 
numbers are to be introduced under the 
general topic, Number. The simple com- 
binations are to be practised until the 
learner can make them with accuracy and 
facility. Pupils should have practice in 
making their own problems. To this end 
they should be taught to measure, weigh, 
and draw diagrams for data and for illustra- 
tions. 

In the lower schools the pupils should not 
be required to make a formal analysis in 
explaining their problems. No general 
rules or definitions should be required in 
the elementary course in numbers. Oral 
exercises should precede written processes. 
It is well for the teacher to direct the 
pupils in making a practical application of 
their knowledge of numbers to business 
forms. Common and decimal fractions may 
be taught as one subject. A knowledge of 
decimal fractions will prepare the way for a 
knowledge of percentage and its applica- 
tions. ‘Time may be saved for more profit- 
able work in the school by omitting very 
much of what is usually taught under the 


heads of compound numbers, square and | lady! 
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cube root, compound proportion, complex 
fractions, alligation, etc. The metric system 


of weights and measures ‘can be easily 
taught along with the English system. 
American Teacher. 
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HE ability to accurately reproduce what 
we hear and read is of great importance. 
Very few persons possess it. No school- 
room exercise is productive of greater and 
more immediate results than reproduction 
exercises. In conducting them, says a cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. School Journal : 
(1) Select matter that is worth being heard 
and remembered. (2) Read distinctly and 
slowly. (3) Give sufficient time for its 
accurate and written reproduction. (4) 
Collect the papers, and thoroughly criticise. 
This will take a little time and trouble, 
but it will pay a thousandfold. Give it a 
faithful trial, and judge for yourself. We 
furnish a selection given us by Supt. E. R. 
Shaw, of Yonkers. If it proves acceptable, 
we will add others in future numbers: 
GILBERT A BECKET AND THE SARACEN LADY. 
Once upon a time, a worthy merchant of Lon- 
don, named Gilbert 4 Becket, made a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and was taken prisoner 
by a Saracen lord. This lord, who treated him 
kindly, and not like a slave, had one fair 
daughter, who fell in love with the merchant; 
and who told him that she wanted to become a 
Christian, and was willing to marry him if they 
could fly to a Christian country. The merchant 
returned her love, until he found an opportunity 
to escape, when he did not trouble himself 
about the Saracen lady, but escaped with his 
servant, Richard, who had been taken prisoner 
along with him, and arrived in England, and 
forgot her. The Saracen lady, who was more 
loving than the merchant, left her father’s house 
in disguise to follow him, and made her way, 
under many hardships, to the sea-shore. The 
merchant had taught her only two English 
words (for f suppose he must have learned the 
Saracen tongue himself, and made love in that 
language), of which London was one, and his 
own name, Gilbert, the other. She went among 
the ships, saying, ‘‘London! London!” over 
and over again, until the sailors understood that 
she wanted to find an English vessel that would 
carry her there, so they showed her such a ship, 
and she paid for her passage with some of her 


jewels, and sailed away. 


Well! The merchant was sitting in his count- 
ing-house in London one day, when he hearda 
great noise in the street ; and presently Richard 
came running in from the warehouse, with his 
eyes wide open and his breath almost gone, 
saying, ‘‘ Master, master; here is the Saracen 
!’ The merchant thought Richard was 
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mad: but Richard said, ‘‘ No, master! As ] of Frankli Parton; Life of Jeff ton 
live, the Saracen lady is going up and down the Li f A r Hamilton, / in 1 sates 

calling, ‘Gilbert! Gilbert!’’’ Then he men dé? , f Dai W ster, Lodge in Am 


city, 
took the merchant by the sleeve, and pointed 
out at a window; and there they saw her among 
the gables and water-spouts of the dark, dirty 
street, in her foreign forlorn, sur 
rounded by a wondering crowd, and passit 
slowly along, calling ‘ Gilbert, Gilbert Wher 
the merchant saw her, and thought of the ten 
derness she had shown him in his captivity 
ind of her constancy, his heart was moved, 
he ran down into the street: and she saw hin 
with a great cry, fainted in | 
arms. They were married without loss of t 
and Richard (who excellent ma 
danced with joy the whole day of the weddin 
1 +} ' 


dress, so 


and 


coming, and, 
was an 


1ey all lived happy ever after 
This merchant and this Saracen la 
Thomas a Becket. He it was 

the favorite of Henry the Second, and wa 
made Archbishop of Canterbury.— LD 


Nott All proper 


ant iras. 
had 


son, who be 


names, not perfectly famili 


to pupils, should written upon th lackboard, 
in llowed to remain before pupils until rep: 
tion s finished. 
— 
READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NE of the important duties of a teacher 
() is to direct the boys and girls in their 
reading. First the teacher 
create a desire on the part of the 
» read, and 


p 
then should wisely 
direct this reading, A te; } 
’ 


do a better thing for a chi 


miscellaneous 
should 


pupus t 


{ 
1 
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vate in him a love of good books. The 
possible good a teacher may do for schools 


and for communities in this direction « 


hardly be over-estimated. The followi 
list of books and papers for young people, 
one hundred or more in number, does not 
include all that are 
does not 
[t has been prepared with great care, 

will certainly help teachers both in direct 
and in 


commendable, but 


include one that is objectional 


| 


ing private purchases of books 
lecting books for libraries. 


HISTORY Young Folks’ History of the | 
States, AZigginson ; Young Folks’ History of a 
ican Explorers, + igginson ; Stories I 
(Illustrative of the period of discovery 
ment of North America), //a Pioneers of Fr 
in t New World, 7arkman Discovery 
Gi West, Parkman ; The Old Regim ( 
Ys mt; Story of Liberty, Coffin; Boys of ’7 
Coff Boys of ’61, Coffin The Buil 
Nation, Coffin; Young Folks’ War for the | 
Champlin ; Stories 


of Greek History, Voz ne | « 
History, Yonge; Cameos from Eng! 
History, Yonge; Dickens’ Child’s History of En 
ze Boy’s Lan History of 
France for Young People, A7zrt/land; History of 
Germany, Yong Abbott’s American History, Szx 
Volumes ; History of the United States, Scudder. 
BioGRAPHY.—Life of Washington, Weems; Life 


Froissart, 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND OUR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


HE firmness of the legislature in sustaining 

liberal appropriations to the common 
schools, has been of incalculable advantage 
to the system; encouraging its friends, 
strengthening feeble districts, securing the 
correction of local abuses, and more faith- 
ful compliance with the terms of the law. 


The continuance of this judicious line of 


policy is earnestly recommended. Appro- 
priations are annually made to prisons and 
houses of refuge ; to the blind, the deaf, the 
feeble-minded, and the insane; and their 
propriety is not doubted. But surely our 
army of common school children, six hun- 
dred thousand strong, with plastic minds in 
normal condition, whose educational train- 
ing must make or mar the destiny of the 
commonwealth, are not less worthy the gen- 
erous care and sustaining bounty of the 
people’s representatives-—A nnual report for 


1858, of State Supt. H. C. Hickok. 


ADDRESS OF DANIEL DOUGHERTY, ESQ.* 


I am entirely aware that the splendid au- 
dience which fills every seat in this spacious 
hall has assembled exclusively to witness the 
ceremonies which will commence when I 
shall have ceased. And, indeed, the sight 
to be presented to our gaze is deserving 
even of such a presence, for it cannot fail 
to fill our hearts with pleasant emotions, and 
engage our minds with profitable thought. 
We will behold a band of youth, who hav- 
ing stood the test of a thorough examina- 
tion present themselves with becoming con- 
fidence to receive the highest honors this 
institution can confer. And, having re- 
ceived them, they will take a respectable 
leave of their honored professors, a heart- 
throbbing farewell of each other, give a 
parting thought to the dear scenes of the 
past—then, throwing off the gowns of 
scholarship, separate, each to start on the 
great journey of manhood. 

Consulting your wishes, and sharing in 
them, I will not mar your anticipated pleas- 
ure by any studied and tedious dissertation 
on the present state of our public schools, 
but deem that I will best discharge the 
highly honorable duty to which I have been 
invited by the Board of Control, by a few 
words of mutual congratulation and joyous 
exultation on the triumphant success of our 


* Address delivered Feb. 10, 1859, at the semi- 
annual commencement of the Philadelphia Central 


High School. 
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system of education, and of the Philadelphia 
High School, the crowning glory of it all. 

The law-giver, Lycurgus, declared that 
the great object of government was the edu- 
cation of children. Thus the youth of 
Sparta were, from their birth, trained to the 
service of their country. In their early 
boyhood they were taught to hurl the 
javelin, to pitch the quoit, to leap, to wres- 
tle, and to race; to be brief of speech, to 
despise luxury, to be ready for and to en- 
dure privations with apparent pleasure, to 
suffer pain without a murmur, and die 
without a groan—all, all that Lacedemon 
might hold her own among the states of 
Greece. They fulfilled theirdestiny. The 
fame of their country attests how gloriously 
they lived—at the pass of Thermopyle how 
bravely they died. 

If, then, the rudest of Republics—to say 
nothing of the more polished states of the 
past—if the modern monarchies of Europe 
recognize the importance of Education to 
the masses, how vital is it here, where alone 
man inherits the rights of his exalted nature, 
where government, social order, the publie 
weal, the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity depend, under heaven, 
on the education of our children not only 
in the physical training which will 
the body for the storms of war, but 
lightened culture which will fit them to ful- 
fill their duties to soc lety and discharge the 
sacred ' American ! 


repare 


| 
i 
tne en- 


trusts of citizenship! 
Prompted by such incentives, and following 
the advice of our peace-loving founder, the 
people of Pennsylvania inaugurated a system 
of Education, which, leaving religious tui- 
tion to the respective parents and pastors— 
which, banishing everything that tends to 
dissension, teaches the children to love each 
other and brings them toward maturity— 
the sons ready for the struggles of the outer 


world, while our fair daughters cast their 
serene influence in every circle, making 
home happy with a thousand joys—the noble 


mates and mothers of American men. 

That the schools may thrive, worthy citi- 
zens devote, without reward, unnumbered 
hours to their management ; the State pro- 
vides a superintending officer, and the 
people contribute millions every returning 
year. And now each morn, as the 
and gilds the earth with its glory, there goes 
forth from the homes of Pennsylvania, on 
mountain, in vale and forest, in city, town 
and hamlet, from marble palace and lowly 
cot, an army of youth, six hundred thous- 
and strong,* who march with light step and 


sun T1Ses 


* Nearly 1,000,000, in 1884.—ED. 
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buoyant heart to the waiting schools, there 
to receive weapons, not for bloody war but 
to conquer ignorance, to destroy prejudice, 
to preserve peace, and plant on still loftier 
heights the banner of our State’s prosperity 

Long after our system was in the full tide 
of successful operation, the aspiring boy 
who had mastered all the studies of theschool, 
whose entrance into the great colleges and 
universities was barred by difficulties, had 
to forego the yearnings of his soul, or toil 
on even in despite of fortune’s frown. To 
aid him this institution opened wide its por- 
tals, bade himenter, welcoming him to drink 
deep of the waters of knowledge, and pluck 
the Hesperian fruit of science, where no 
serpent guards from mortal touch, but 
which all around in ripe profusion hangs, 
enriching him who takes. Aye, in this 
High School, founded by the people and 
fostered by the State, neither exalted station 
nor commanding wealth can gain admission 
for one pupil—all who enter its walls as 
scholars have earned the right by individual 
merit and intellectual toil. Here the son 
of the laborer and of the millionaire, the 
Christian and the Hebrew, are seated side 
by side, and the prize of pre-eminence is 
within the grasp of all. 

There have already gone forth from its 
walls those who have grown to manhood and 
made their mark wherever known. Hun- 
dreds are in the workshops of industry, 
their practical knowledge graced and beauti 
fied by education. Happy in their toil, 
they stand forth the noblest type of Ameri- 
can freemen. Many are in the marts of 
merchandise, accumulating wealth from 
every clime, and aiding in all the giant en 


terprises of the day. In the paths of 


science they are probing deep the myster- 
ies of Nature, and catching at thoughts to 
benefit mankind. As physicians, they are 
receiving the smile of joy as health begins 
again to bloom on the cheek of the invalid. 
In the forum, they are found matching th 
mightiest in the swift race for fame and 
fortune. In the army and navy, they have 
pledged their honor to preserve the integrity 
of our beloved Union, and defend its flag 
against the legions of the world. Some 


with the pen are the watchful guardians of 


the people’s rights, the pioneers of publi: 
opinion. Some are surveying our ocean 
shores, and pointing the wave-tossed mar- 
iner where the big ship may float in safety 
to the land. And others have dedicated 


their days to teaching how to steer safely 
through the storms of this life, and arrive 
at last at the haven of immortality. All are 


worthy men, and no graduate has yet dis- 
honored the High School with the com- 
mission of a crime 

Thus have we prospered in the past. Oh, 
let us guard, with never-ceasing care, these 
granaries of the mind! Let us defend them 
from every attack of the fanatic, whether 
secret and insidious, or open and defiant. 
Let every defect be pl unly pointed out 
and remedied at once Let us gather ju- 
dicious reforms from every State, and mould 
them into our system. Let the Legislature, 
by proper statutes, elevate still higher the 
standard of general education. Let high 
schools and seminaries flourish in every 
corner of our Commonwealth. Then, how 
radiant will be our future, when every one 
who here inhabits shall enjoy the blessings 
of liberal education ; 

Then will virtue shine in public as in pri- 
vate life, and high places be won by merit, 
not by cringing sycophancy. Then will 
laws be passed for the general welfare, not 
for associated gain. Then will social order 
relon in our cities, and the very air be har- 
monious with the music of prosperity! Ad- 
hering to constitutional liberty, and pro- 


viding for universal education, our beloved 


Pennsylvania shall stand proudly conspicu- 

ous amid er sister states —mightier than 

Rome when the nephew of great Julius 

reigned, grander than Greece when Pericles 

paid court to the people of Athens. 
iiccnsinencitice 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


F om e class have completed the study 
elr own county, having drawn it, 
and 


ssible moulded it, draw on the 


aed tan utline of the state (simply the 
boundaries [Inside of this, in proper 
place and proportion, draw the county. 
See if they 1 oniz Review distances 


in the county—the number of miles from 


such a town t ich a town, the number of 
miles from northern to southern boundary 

etc. Taking a given distance in the 
country as a standard, let them estimate the 
distance to places in the state which the 
teacher indicates. Select some plac e in the 
state which is of historical importance. Let 
the pupils give the direction and distance 
from thet wn place Then relate the in- 
cident connected with it. If it is a battle 

wn the place on the black-board with the 
drawing of a little flag, on the moulding 


“aaa by 


ictual flag. Let the pupils 
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pears on the board. Have the story repro- 
duced in writing. 

For the next lesson select some place of 
commercial importance. Locate it on the 
map; tell what the people are doing there. 
If possible show a picture of it. Describe 
some of the things to be seen there. In 
a similar manner dwell upon each of the 
manufacturing places. Show specimens of 
manufactures, describe process. Show speci- 
mens of mineral and vegetable productions. 
Mark their locality; describe the working 
and cultivation of these, also the life of the 
people so engaged. For one lesson select 
one of the rivers, mark and describe its 
source, trace its course, giving each histor- 
ical or other fact of interest connected with 
it. In many cases reasons can be given for 
the location of many towns along its banks 
as, manufacturing or commercial advan- 
tages. These may be found in local his- 
tories. 

The map may be drawn anew each day 
with the additions, until the pupils are able 
to trace the outline well. Then it may be 
sketched on paper, and each day’s additions 
made. ‘The reproduction of what is told 
the pupils furnishes excellent material for 
written work. 

LANGUAGE FOR SECOND READER GRADE, 

Action Words.—Have pupils provided 
with writing materials. Write 47rd on the 
board. ‘‘What does a bird do? Write, ‘A 
bird sings.’ Which word tells you what the 
bird does? Mary may write simgs on the 
board. Who heard a bird sing? What kind 
of a bird was it, Henry? What did the 
blackbird do? Write, ‘the blackbird sang.’ 
Which word tells what the bird did? Mary 
may write samg by the side of the other 
word. What was the first word? the sec- 
ond? Which tells what the bird does now? 
Which tells what the bird did awhile ago? 
What else can a bird do? Suppose you see 
a bird walk, what do you say he does? 
Write, ‘the bird wadks.’ Julia, write walks 
on the board under simgs. The bird does 
not walk now, but did awhile ago. What 
did the bird do? Write it. Which word 
tells what the bird did ? Julia, write walked 
under sang. Some birds do not walk. How 
do they get along on the ground? What 
birds hop ? Then what shall we say the robin 
does? Write it. What did he do yester- 
day? Write it. Which of these words 
shall we write under walk ? Under walked ? 
Could a dead bird do these things? Why 
not? What name do we give to all things 
which living beings do? (Actions.) Then 
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draw or mould as much of the state as ap- | we will call these words action words. Who 
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can name some other action words? What 
does a horse do? Write, ‘A horse runs.’ 
Does it tell what the horse does or what he 
did? Make the sentence tell what the horse 
did. Write it, Write the action words on 
the board. Give another sentence telling 
what the horse did. Make it tell what he 
does. The word that tells what he does we 
call a present action word. What other 
present action word have we? ‘The others 
are past action words. Give me a past ac- 
tion word about a fish. Write the sentence. 
Give a present one about adog. Write on 
your slates three sentences about a dog, con- 
taining present action words, and three 
about a hen containing past action words.”’ 
NV. Y. School Journal. 
ae Pe Seem 


A CATALOGUE. 


pa one has had the kindness to send mea 
catalogue of the State Normal School for 
1883-4, which contains along with other interest- 
ing information, the statement,—no doubt con- 
sidered of great relative importance that the 
school is supplied with a ‘‘ Vernier Transit Com- 
pass, furnished with a telescope sufficiently 
powerful to see the signal flag two miles off; 
Level having the same adjustments as the 
engineer's level, with Philadelphia self-reading 
rods ; mariner’s compass, with log-line, reel and 
sand-glass ; telescope for terrestrial and astron- 
omical observations, sufficiently powerful to 
see the moons of planets; aneroid barometer 
for ascertaining the heights of mountains; geo- 
logical compass for finding the angle of dip in 
rocks, etc., etc.”’ 

All this would read very well for a polytechnic 
institution. But who would insist upon such 
things, for a school established to teach the art of 
teaching school, the science of education! 
Surely neither the mathematics, nor the physics, 
—astronomy is not attempted at all—pursued 
in the elementary course, render the possession 
of such apparatus especially mecessary; and as 
this particular school is situated among the 
mountains it is not likely to have much occasion to 
use log-line, reel, etc., as cadets for the navy 
generally abide near the sea. Of course these 
things can be looked at as objects of curiosity, 
and their value and use be more clearly under- 
stood from examination of the instruments them- 
selves ; but their utility in a school of this nature 
must be much less than that of some other 
essentials of Normal School equipment that 
are not mentioned in said catalogue. 

The next statement as we read on, is that 
“ Over a thousand dollars have been expended 
in the purchase of additional Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus.”’ All this, not in a purely 
literary or scientific institution, but in a Normal 
School, in which academic instruction should be 
subordinate and obsolescent, and whose profes- 
sional work is not*to teach literature and science 
but pedagogics, ow fo teach and manage a 
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school, how to create apparatus and judge of its 
fitness and the limits of its use—in other words, 
the whole science of education with its means 
and ends. 

All through this catalogue, I have looked 
vain for an account of the apparatus belongin 
to the Kindergarten; of that necessary to ¢ 
object-lessons to the little ones whom these 
dents will be called upon to teach; for 
account of the various charts and ap} 
used in teaching the elements of reading witl 
which they must be made familiar, and of the 
excellencies and deficiencies of which they 
should be able to form and express an intell 
gent opinion. We can find no statement of th 
amount of money expended on either pedago 
cal library or museum, and the inference that 
this is not the kind of Normal School contem 
plated by the law, would therefore seem to be 
warranted. Reading, on we were surprised t 
find the third condition on which pra 
teachers, not graduates, can obtain State Ce 
cates. This condition is clearly #oe/ required 
by law, but it is an unwarranted and mischie\ 
ous assumption on the part of some Norn 


School faculties—unwarranted as may be seer 


aratus 


by consulting School-laws and Decisions, pages 
169, 176 and 177, Sec. 188, 191 and I92, Dec. 
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‘T’HE new interest, says Hon. B. G. Nort 
I’ rop, in the culture of the expressive fact 
ties—in the command of our vernacular 
a most important result of the New D 
parture. ‘The value of English as a cultur 
study should be more highly appreciated | 
our teachers. The memorizing of choice 
selections should be practiced every week, 
if not every day. The children in Germat 
schools commit to memory vastly more tl 
American pupils. In the delusive attempt 
to cultivate the reason on/y, we stunt t 
memory. In early life, the memory natur 
ally grasps words and language, and easily 
learns poetry and prose. The knack of 
facile memorizing must be acquired early or 
never. The art of memorizing, early ac- 
quired, follows one through life, and facili 
tates all later acquisitions. German chil 
dren memorize early so much that they 
afterwards memorize easily. Americal 
youth learn so little by heart that the neces- 
sary knack is never gained. Hence ‘ de- 
clamations’’ are so much dreaded, because 
of the tough tug of memoyizing a page or 
two, which a German pupil would usually 


245: and mischievous as tending to discourage 
practical t hers from obtaining this certificate. 

At the close of the p umphlet we find the logi- 
cal result of such a course of instruction in the 
occupations of the graduates when last heard 
from. 

Of the classes between 1870 and 1880 the 
follow ecor civel Superintendents 
ind te he 62; lawyers, 11; physicians, 7 
farmers, 4: 1 sionarle publishers, students, 
merchant lecturers lerks, book-keepers, 
ticket, express and mmercial agents, 12; fully 
one-third either taught for a comparatively 
short time did not teach at all. Now, in all 
charity, v t would be thought of the p r- 
s7ouvaicna ter f the 1 of dentistry, medi- 
cine, law theolog. e-third of whose grad- 
ual sh ( e found in other profes I f 
W here the ¢ lesiast il body which w ld 
| sustain a theological seminary, so | a 
proportion of whose graduates would not pre 
Does not the practice f these so-called pI Tes- 
sional etimes istrate how zo/ to 
prepare : 
commit 1n few minutes, without conscious 
effort and with real pleasure. 

rw ell-k vn Ex-County Super- 
nt ae een elec d oO 
respons d positions in the 
educ W K new State ofl Ne- 
b kK Mr. ¢ | ( rlain, of ‘ W 
ford col cipalship of é 
public f , f Hun ( 


o0asl wn of salem 
B gel were efficient Superinten- 
, 
aents, an \ ao good WOFTKkK I po 
) \ ( e¢ We I 
] } +} .* ae "y 
sorry to lose them from e Pennsylvania 
held, but congratulate them upon the prom- 
ise of iS ess ahead in these thriving 
towns of t 1 West 
DICKINSON ( ege at Carlisle, by the act 
ot its tt t c pens t aqaoors to women. 
I 
Ty} t } admitte 1] 
[They will hereafter be admitted to 
classes on the same col tions as the male 


r( od work FPO on 

CoLt. G. W. Bain, who lectured before 
the State Teachers’ Association at Mead- 
ville, cannot fail to attract, delight and 
benefit an Institute audience, and we com- 
mend him to the favorable consideration of 


rintendents who have not yet 


County Su} 
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tures. He will do good, and should be 
heard in all parts of Pennsylvania. In 


counties where the funds of the Institute are 
limited, it might be well to engage his ser- 
vices for two evenings, the first upon some 
general subject and the second upon his 
specialty of Temperance, in which he is said 
by many to be the only man before the 
public, on whom the shadow of Gough’s 
mantle seems to have fallen. 


JAPANESE journalism has developed with 
great rapidity during the last ten years. In 
1875 the Japanese Empire counted only fifty- 
three periodical publications of all kinds. 
To-day there are published within its bounda- 


ries at least 2000, counting periadicals of 


all kinds. Most of the Japanese newspapers, 
however, are sold at three halfpence. They 
are mainly modelled upon the best European 
dailies. They contain leading articles, 
news paragraphs, money articles, market 
reports and advertisements, all precisely as 
with us, save that one reads from the bottom 
of the column to the top. 

Our friend, Deputy Supt. Houck, has been 
‘over the border’’ long enough for some 
good people in Stark county, Ohio, to find 
out—what we in Pennsylvania have long 
known—that he is a school man of ability, 
magnetic temper, and enthusiastic devotion 
to the work. During the past summer he 
spent some weeks in North Carolina as in- 
structor at institutes, which, occurring at the 
time of the Meadville meeting, prevented 
his attendance there, where his familiar pres- 
ence was much missed. The Cleveland 
Herald, in referring to the Stark county 
teachers’ institute, says: 

Hon. Henry Houck confined his work chiefly 
to the subjects of Language, Grammar and The- 
ory and Practice of Teaching. The subject of 
his evening lecture was: ‘‘What We Owe the 
Children.’ In all institutes much attention is 
given to the teaching of the various common 
school branches and the mental discipline of 
teacher and pupil, and comparatively little time 
is taken in discussing the question of the social 
relation between teacher and pupil, and the vex- 
atious problem of school government, where the 
great majority of teachers have their severest 
trials. Mr. Houck appreciates the fact that 
heart culture has a higher value than mere men- 
tal discipline, and that the way to a child’s mind 
lies often through the affections. 


READING aloud in the family, says Edward 
Everett Hale, is the best possible way to 
break in, and always proves a persuasion and 
temptation. There is a long period when a 
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made engagements for their evening lec- | boy or girl does not read so easily but that 
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the progress itself isa burden. If you will 
read to him then, he will be very grateful to 
you, and you will form an appetite which he 
will never be rid of. I knew the mother of 
a family who read the Waverley novels aloud 
five times as her children became old enough 
to hear. The hour after tea belonged to the 
boy or girl who was, say, 9 or Io years old. 
That boy or girl had, so to speak, the right 
to hear mamma or somebody else read 
Well, you can read aloud any Waverley novel 
in a month, if you read an hour or a little 
more every evening. Inthe two years when 


aloud. 


each of these children claimed the privilege, 
which their mother’s perseverance gave 
them, they would read, each of them, with 
her, twenty ol! the best of these stories. ‘J hey 
would talk them over with her. Probably 
they would not have read them alone But 


by the time those two years were ended, and 
another child had the turn, the habit of read- 
ing and a love of reading were fully formed. 

The August number of the Pexasy/vania 


School Journal contains an interesting ad- 
dress by Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
Our Fifty Years Record of Comm« 


Progress,—an address delivered before the 


State Teachers’ Association at its meet 
ing at Meadville. ‘This review shows that 
our sister State has not only made great 


progress in public education, but, what is 
specially noticeable, it has taken few steps 
backward. It has often cost a str 

take a step in advance, but, when taken, the 
ground gained has been held. 


] ? 
ieic tO 


his is true 
of the township system early adopted, of 


county supervision, increasing in efficiency 
from year to year, and the normal school 
system, now embracing a normal ool in 
each normal district of the State W hile 
old fogies in Ohio are questioning the value 
of these three agencies, our neighboring 
State is reaping their results in improved 
schools and steady progress. Pennsylvania 
was slower than Ohio in establishing a free 
school system, but every Pennsylvanian has 


a right to feel proud of the progress made 
since 1854.—Ohio Ld. Monthly. 





THE population of Pennsylvania in 1790 
was 434,373; In 1840, it was 1,724,033 ; in 
1880, it had increased to 4,282,891. The 
percentage of increase between 1870 and 


1880 was 21.6. The population of Phila- 
delphia in 1790 was 42,520; in 1840, it was 
258,037; and in 188o it had increased to 
847,170. The entire population of the 
United States in 1790 was 3,929,214; in 
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1840, it was 17,069,453; in 1880 it had in- 
creased to 50,155,783. ‘The percentage of 
increase from 1870 to 1880 was 30.08. 
These figures bear their own comment. No 
wonder the world looks on in amazement 
at the unexampled growth of the Great 
Republic! And the proper education of 
these vast and rapidly increasing millions 1s 
the one interest of transcendent importance. 





Pror. J. J. SHARP, for many years princi- 
pal of the public schools of Greensburg, Pa. 
desires us to announce that he is prepared 
to give practical instruction at county Iinstl- 
tutes upon reasonable terms. He may be 
addressed at Greensburg. 

‘* LANSDOWNE,’’ the country seat of 
Samuel Breck, the Senator from Philadelphia 
who framed the common school law of 
1834, was situated on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, in what is now West Fairmount 
Park. ‘The house is still standing, and is 
the first old mansion on the mght of the 
main drive after crossing Girard Avenue 
bridge. It may be well for the friends of 
education, when visiting the Park, to know 
that this old landmark of the past has an 
historic interest for them, aside from the 
fact that its architecture belongs toa past age 


that gives it a flavor of quaint antiquity. It 
was the home of intelligence, culture, r 
finement and generous hospitality. Mr. 


Breck took a deep interest in the cause 
of education, and one prominent object he 
had in view in going to the Senate was to 
do something to help establish common 
schools. 


THE first monument, probably, ever raised 
to a woman in this country, was recently 
unveiled in New Orleans, in the presence of 
a large assemblage partly made up of orphans 
from the asylums of that city, a despatch 
from which says: Margaret Haughery was 
an unlettered Christian woman, who, by her 
energy and industry, amassed a competence. 
Although a devout and fervent Catholic, 
she knew no creed and recognized no faith 
in the dispensation of her benevolence. 
Although she responded to all worthy calls 
for assistance, she bestowed most of her 
bounty on the orphans, and when she died 
she was known as the orphans’ friend. The 
statue represents Margaret sitting in a chair, 
clasping.an orphan to her side, while her 
hand rests upon the child, who is bending 
forward, looking up in her face. The pedes- 
tal surmounting the base is of Italian mar- 
ble. The group is also of Italian marble. | 


The entire cost of the decorations for the 
grand pedestal and statue will be $6,500. 
In the last number of one of our leading 
monthlies, a writer of distinction takes the 
following practical view of an important 
subject, and urges that ‘‘the influence of 
trees upon climate should be taught in all 
our public schools as thoroughly as the mul- 
tiplication table.’’ We begin in this num- 
ber of the /Journa/ a series of articles on 
‘*Tree Planting,’’ which will be read with 
interest in very many localities in Pennsyl- 
vania. These articles will be of great value 
wherever through their agency the members 


of School Boards shall become sufficently 
interested to plant more trees upon their 
own farms and waste lands, along the public 


roads, and about school houses. Let direc- 
tors and teachers everywhere plant both 
fruit and shade trees, and encourage the 
pupils in the schools to think of these things, 
to talk of them, and to follow their good ex- 


ample. Says the writer above referred to: 

[he people are chiefly to blame for forest 
fires. Wearesuffering from the law of heredity. 
Our forefathe were compelled to fell the trees 
to make room for the plough, and now one of 
the strongest impulses of the average American 

to cut wnatree. Our forests, on which a 
moist e so largely depends, are treated as 
it they umbered the ground Forest hres 
should be permitted no more than a fire in the 
heart of a city Che future of the country de- 
pends largely upon the people becoming sane on 
this ect 

The ev s to be prevented primarily by in- 
struction and the formation of public opinion, 
The influence of trees on the climate should be 
taught 7 all our sch as thoroughly as the 
multiplication table. The National and State 
governments would then be compelled to look 
beyond the ext e1e% n, and to appoint forest- 
ers who w 1 have the same power to ¢ all out 
the people extinguish a forest fire that the 
sheriff has to collect his posse to put down mob 
violence. In the long run, departments in 
our forest tracts would be as useful as the same 
in cities, for, after all, cities depend upon 
the country and its productiveness. ‘he owners 
¥f woodland should be taught the folly of cut- 
tinge everything before the ind of leaving the 
refuse brush t become like tinder. The 
smaller growth should be left to mature, and 
the brush piled and burned in a way that does 
not involve the destruction of every sprout and 
sapling l€ €a 


HIGHER institutions of learning for 
young ladies, belonging as they do entire- 
ly to recent times, have as yet but a brief 
history. They, like modern pedagogy in 
general, emanated from Switzerland, and 


owed their existence to noble women 
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who first carried into execution the thought 
of founding schools for the higher culture 
of girls. Psychological penetration, and, 
as regards didactic qualification, a certain 
artistic talent which understands how to 
comprehend the girl-soul in the peculiarity 
of its existence, rather than profound erudi- 
tion, is required of the teacher of these 
schools. He must not be wanting in fine 
tact, taste, phantasy, and depth of feeling. 
Teachers for such institutions should there- 
fore be chosen less for extent of acquisitions 
than for their pedagogical talent. As re- 
gards the character to be given to these 
schools, it is contended that they should 
everywhere and at all times, in addition to 
general culture, specifically cherish the 
peculiar education of woman, 


THE thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science was held recently in Philadel- 
phia. It was largely attended by distin- 
guished scientists from both sides of the 
Atlantic. President Lesley at the opening 
session, held in the Academy of Music, ex- 
pressed his confidence that the Convention 
would prove alike pleasant and. profitable. 
His grounds for this confidence were that 
an unusually large number of the American 
Association would be in attendance; then 
there was an unexpectedly large number of 
distinguished friends and allies from abroad ; 
then again, the coincident occurrence of the 
great Electrical Exhibition under the aus- 
pices of an Institute named after the great 
demonstrator of lightning ; and lastly, from 
the fact that it was held in Philadelphia, in 
past times the cradle of religious and civil 
liberty, afterwards the most pronounced 
centre of American literature and science, 
and now and always famous for its ae 
gence and hospitality. 

He then introduced Governor Pattions, 
who extended a cordial welcome to the dis- 
tinguished visitors on behalf of the State of 
Pennsylvania. In the course of his remarks 
he spoke of the achievements of Fulton and 
Franklin, and the great practical develop- 
ments of later years, resulting from the re- 
searches of scientific men, closing as follows: 

On the great northwest coast of the Pacific 


Ocean is a vast chasm formed by the torrent of. 


the Columbia rushing between Mount Hood and 
Mount St. Helen's. It breaks through the ridges 
of the Cascade Mountains to find the sea. The 
visitor stands in amazement as he hears his 
slightest tone repeated and re-echoed with a 
larger utterance in reverberations that lose them- 
selves at last amid the surrounding hills. So, 
gentlemen, standing here in this Congress, and 
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speaking in the name of science, your words 
will be caught up and borne away in reverber- 
ations that may roll around the globe itself. 
May it be that in the dissemination of the earn- 
est thought of your great body the welfare and 
happiness of mankind shall be the fruitage! 


—~—> 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





HE annual Institute campaign will soon 
be fairly opened, and during the next 
three months there will be much thought 
and discussion of many school-room topics. 
From fifteen to eighteen thousand teachers 
representing the public sc hools, will close 
their doors, as the law requires, repair to 
the county town, or other prominent centre 
of population, and for a week sit in counsel 
with their fellows, as teachers and learners. 
The best local talent, together with in- 
structors of reputation from without the 
several counties, will be at work upon the 
platform. Thought will be suggested, 
knowledge increased, methods improved, 
impressions deepened. Not the least im- 
portant result of these conventions is found 
in the fact that the esprit de corps of the en- 
tire force is quickened by this touch-of- 
elbow contact. 
The old story of the ‘‘ common branches ’’ 
will be heard and must be heard. Spelling, 
how best to teach what there is little merit 


* in knowing but much discredit to an intel- 


ligent man in being ignorant of; Reading, 
best methods, best aids, and best matter, to 
get sense instead of words; Writing, the 
simplest and most readily-acquired analysis 
of script forms, to aid in securing a plain 
business hand ; Arithmetic, rapid work and 
accurate results, with a fair knowledge of 
the reasons for the various ordinary opera- 
tions ; Geography, descriptive, leading facts 
as found in the ordinary text-book, map 
drawing, use of outline maps, globes, c harts, 
etc., physical geography; History, a few 
dates, and eras graphically presented ; Lan- 
guage lessons, written exercises, reproduc- 
tion, letter-writing, etc., not ignoring tech- 
nical grammar; Drawing, free-hand and in- 
dustrial ; etc., etc. 

Other subjects come prominently to the 
front, here one and there another, at these 
conventions; School organization, school 
government and discipline, school ethics, 
school-room hygiene, school expositions, 
physiology and physical culture, moral cul- 
ture, vocal music, object lessons, spelling 
reform, methods of instruction, programme 
of work, preparation for school-room, con- 
ducting the recitation, use of dictionary, 
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reading for boys and girls, literature in the | hearers shall give back, in part at least, 
} } + +} 


school-room, manners of the teacher, neat what he has been giving to them; at the 


ness and order, ‘‘cominon sense’’ classes, same time that he is courteous, he will be 
science of common things, metric system, | resolute and exacting in this requirement. 
elementary science — chemistry, botany, | He will be keen to note error, and quick to 
geology, astronomy ; advanced mathemati turn uy the dark places, so far as may be, 
algebra, geometry, mensuration; « the sear oe headlight of truth. He will 
government, mental philosophy, invisible | be glad ot tions, and ready and happy 
forces, personality of the teacher, self-cul t tim to answer, ‘‘I don’t know’ for 
ture, primary teaching, district institutes, | that ma to be pitied whose ignorance or 
interests of the public schools, the world self-conceit is such that he imagines himself 
great teachers, etc., etc. ble I lain everything that 
‘*Tdeas are worth a dollar each on the may be ked during the week of a working 
average,”’ Says some one, and here are dire¢ Instit 
tions from which many may be gathered to ~ 


1 


be stored away as cash in the bank or honey 
in the hive. But it will always be true that ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION 


there are so-called teachers who, on 
above cash basis, seldom get the value of i wan > time originally 


twenty-five cents per session out of an | 1 for t tinuance of this 
stitute! Such people as these should be marvelous ex tion W hile nobody seems 
other lines of work, less important and les any nearer t f what electricity 
weightily responsible. is than w I day at the time of his death 
As to instructors: It is sometimes ced who ** knew nothu vet the results of 
regarding a man, *‘ Will he bite?’’ Th very recent experiment in this direction are 
quality indicated is, in its higher develo} splendid beyond comparison, and so varied 
ment, invaluable to an Institute instructor ind usefu to ai ef pecial wonder of 
Energy and grip, knowledge and expe every t ful observ 
ence, tact and readiness, apt illustration. a1 Never SO | plete or so bril- 
forceful expression,—associated with good int yn of ctrical power and 
intellectual power and high moral ex electri been given vere 
lence—these are essential to marked and et inthe w Never before the present year 
during success in this special field of labor, | of gra 1, ; it been possible to give 
a field worthy the noblest endowments ( it. | wd that, 1 ht after night, 
the ripest culture of even the great E 9 throng t I ri lding at the corner of 


master, Dr. Arnold himself. A man 1 irty-S d | Market streets, and tl 


be a man for this work, caring vastly mor spacious nnex adjoining, look wit 
for the outcome of his instruction to teache1 the great \ der uJ d scene 
than for the amount of cash it will net hi as they 1 r that it the work of but 
at the end of the week. a single de that ised the Franklin 
The Superintendent will, of course, hav Institute to rm this Ex ition. 
his programme definitely arranged, as t Elect verywhel verything elec 
topics, times, and persons. It will be print tricity. What splendor f lights! he 
ed or placed prominently upon the black lectri " ry Eureka! a 
board from session to session, and will b the curre rated mighty dynamo 
adhered to as closely as circumstances per give for won is ** light of the f 
mit. The Institute will represent a good | ture.’’ } fol istory of the 
school. The instructor will be prompt to world f kings or in temples 
begin and to close, that the programme may | of the god embled beneath 
run smoothly, and that his example of | the blaze of su plendid illumination. 
promptness may be an object lesson for the | Nor sho ve her se the effect of cor 
teachers assembled before him. He will be trast, in tl ict that a single half-century 
as practical and helpful as possible in all his | spans the gulf between the friction match, 
suggestions and instructions. He will avoid | wit S t fi ind brief flame, and 
disputed questions, pet theories, and wu the bla ¢ lectric arc of living light 
profitable discussion, while the end and aim | whit g, brilliant beyond ver 


of all his work will be to incite teachers to | of words to tell—shining like a splendid 
think for themselves, and then to act intelli beacon se¢ far, flooding land and sea for 
gently upon their conclusions. He will not | miles and leagues with its glorious radiance. 
lecture too much, but will insist that his We pass the Edison and other incandes- 
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cent lights, adapted for the home, the desk, 
the table, the office, or, in sufficient number, 
for lighting pleasantly a large hall, as shown 
in the music hall of the annex, with its five 
beautiful chandeliers. Nor shall we attempt 
description of the thousand and one novel, 
interesting and useful inventions that are to 
be found here for the relief of toil or the 
gratification of taste; for contributing to 
man’s safety, ease, and enjoyment; for the 
very annihilation of time and distance. 
3ut to everybody within easy reach of Phil- 
adelphia we would say: Go and see—and 
you will have a revelation of wonder and 
beauty such as you have little anticipated. 

For the splendor of its effects, of course the 
Exhibition must be seen in the evening ; but 
the visitor from a distance can spend a day 
or two very profitably in seeing other places 
of interest during the day-time. The writer 
recently spent a long and very pleasant day 
in charge of a party of eighty or more high 
school boys, visiting the Public Buildings, 
U.S. Mint, State Fair, Zodlogical Garden 
and Electrical Exhibition. The party, hav- 
ing two special cars attached to fast trains 
each way, left Lancaster at 5.45 a. m. and 
Philadelphia at 11.40 p. m. It was divided 
into sections of ten each, under pupils as 
section-leaders, each lad having a card of 
hours and places for the day, was very easily 
moved, and everybody had much pleasure 
and profit from the trip. For a trip of two 
days, as just made by Miss Lillian Welch, 
Vice-Principal of the Columbia High School, 
in charge of 48 pupils, her card of route 
and hours will be suggestive. For the State 
Fair, now closed, other points of interest 
can readily be substituted. The card is 
printed on both sides, and is of less size 
than the ordinary envelope: 





EXCURSION OF 
Friday, 
1. Passenger Depot at Columbia not later 
than 7:15a.m. Take special car, to be attached 
to Harrisburg Express at Lancaster at 8:10. 
Broad Street depot at 10:15. Trains for Ger- 
mantown Junction (State Fair) at 10:25 a. m., 
1:02 p. M., 2:35 p. m., as may be preferred. 
2. State Agricultural Fair. Two hours, at 


COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


September 19, 1884. 


will. Floral Mounds and Fountains near en- 
trance. Flower Tent, attractive display of Plants 
and Flowers, with Aquariums of State Fish 


Commissioners. Fruit Tent. Bee Tent. Pleas- 
anton’s Blue Glass Exhibit. Exhibits of Horses 
and Mules, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Dogs. 
General and Special Exhibits in various Build- 
ings. Rendezvous at Germantown Junction, 
at 12:55. Trains at 1:07. 3:30, 


near entrance, 
4:09 for Zoological Garden. Those who do not 


go to the Zoological Garden will take train at 
4:55 for Electrical Exhibition. 
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3. Zodlogical Garden. Four Hours, at will. 
Use guide-book for each section, Lion House 


Carnivorous Animals. Monkey House. Beaver 
Pond. Bear Pits. Seal Tank. Eagle Aviary. 
Elephant House. Large Seal-Ponds. Aviary. 
Polar Bear Pen. Deer Park. Camel, Elk and 
Buffalo Pen, Fox and Wolf Pens Reptile 


House. Prairie Dog Village. Lions feed at 
3:30; Elephants bathe at 4:00; Seals feed at 
4:15. Rendezvous at station at 4:50 rrain 
at 5:03 for Powelton Avenue station, near Elec- 
trical Exhibition. 

4. Electrical Exhibition. Incandescent in 
contrast with Arc Lights. Dynamo-electric 
Machines—among them Bell Dynamo, Brush 
Dynamo, and Edison's ‘‘Jumbo."’ Dynamo 
used at the Centennial. United States Exhibit 
— Torpedoes, Search-Lights, etc. Edison's 
Tower—z2,600 Incandescent Lamps Printing 
Press, Sewing Machines, Estey Organs, Electric 
Fans, etc., with Electricity for mot power. 
Queen's Collector and Leyden Ja Electric 
Chair, Electrical Mats. Duplex Telegraph. 
Electric Light in vacuo under water. I[llumi- 
nated Bouquet. Roosevelt Organ, in Gallery 
Electric Illumination of Fountain, Franklin's 
Electric Machine and Prof. Henry Coils i 
Annex. Ocean Cable Lines shown on Wall of 
Annex. Germania Orchestra in Annex 
. Saturday, September 20, 1884 

1. Public Buildin Rendezvous in Area at 
10:00 a m. South Entrance. Mod om. 
Hanging Stairway. North Entrance. | shed 
Granite Pillars, and Massive Foundations for 
Base of Tower. General Reynolds’ M it 
near north entrance, unveiled Sept. 18th. Or- 
namentation and Architectural Eff f the 
Buildings. Those who wish to do so visit 
United States Mint at thistime. Re vous 
in Public Buildings Area at 10:45. 

2. Academy of Fin {rt¢s. Paintir il 
Antique Models, etc. ‘ Peter’s Denial of Chr ie 
‘Death on the Pale Horse.”’ Picture the 
“Temple Collection.” ‘ Relief of Leyden 
the finest canvasintheAcademy. |! lscapes, 
Marine Views, Portraits, Fruit, Flower, Animal 
pieces, etc. ** Laocéon”’ and “‘ Dying Gladiator”’ 
on first floor. Rendezvous in hall at entrance 
to Academy at 12 

3. Academy of Natural Sciences. The Won- 
derful Exhibit of Representative Animals of all 
Orders and Eras North side of main floor, 
Animals now living on the Earth: middle area, 
Extinct Spe es ‘‘ Restored’: on th s de, 
Skeletons and Fossil Remains. Birds Innum 
erable. Sea Shells. Remarkable Exhibit of 
Minerals on second and third Galleri¢ Ren- 
dezvous, main floor, at 1:30. 

4. Wanamaker's Bazar. Dinnet Dairy” 
on Basement Floor at 1:45. Visit Departments 
of Bazar, including Carpeting and Furniture. 
Those who desire it then visit Independence 
Hall, stroll along Chestnut street, see the ship- 
ping on the Delaware; while others will take 
the cars at Broad Street Station at 2:30 for Hor- 
ticultural Hall, in Fairmount Park. Rendez- 
vous at Broad Street station at 5:15. Train for 


Home at 5:40 p. m. 
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# Sow Annual Sessions of the County Institutes 


have already been held in certain counties, 
in some others the dates or places at which they 
will be held have not yet been decided upon. 
The following is a list complete so far as reported 
to this Department : 
Allegheny . Pittsburgh . . . . Aug. 25. 
| eee . Coudersport.. . . Sept. 29. 
Delaware . . Mes sto + « 2 <Q, 20 
CyVOwnens . 2. « « Meadville 
McKean. . . . Smethport 0 « © « VCE. 20, 


Venango 


i. ao. 


Prapumnm.... . Oct. 2 


cess 6 «¢ » s1.«ceee . c. « . OCR D7 
Bucks . Doylestown... . . Oct. 27. 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . . Oct. 27. 
en. > 4.° Lewistown... Nov. 3 
Lawrence New Castle. . Nov. 10, 


West Chester. . . Nov. 10 
- poramion. . . . « NOV. 10 
Easton . es rae ee 
Lancaster 


ea ee 
Lackawanna... 
Northampton. . . 
Lancaster 


2 


Cambria . Ebensburg . Nov. 17 
Washington Washington. . - Nov. 17 
Franklin. . . . . . Chambersburg... . Ni 17 
Lebanon . Lebanon . . Nov. 17. 
Cameron. . . » Emporium . Nov. 17. 
SNOMB. « « « « + « Wellsboro . Nov. 17 
Lebanon. . . « Lebanon . Nov. 17 
Huntingdon . . . . Huntingdon . Nov. 24 
Erie pile ep, ce : . Nov. 24 
Wayne ... . . . Honesdale Nov. 24. 
Cumberland . . . . Carlisle . Dec. I 
(a er . Dec. 1 
MGGQMS . 1. « . Gettysburg hee. 1 
Bedford . Bediord .... .Dec.8 
yupiata . 1. 3 3 6 +s 6 ee 

. Allentown . . . . Dec. 8 


Lehigh se 
Clinton 
Dauphin . 
Luzerne . 


Lock Haven. . Dec. 15 
Harrisburg. . . . Dec. 15 


Wilkes-Barre. . . Dec. 1% 


Lycoming .....Muncy..... . Dec. 16 
Mercer Beercer 2 w « « o DOC. 2E 
Perry... . «.» « Bloomfteld. LD IS 
Schuylkill Pottsvill Dec. 15 
LOW css 6 ee > ee. sD Is 
Wane. sas «in we eo ees... sn «2 Dee a6: 
Armstrong . Kittanning . Dec. 22. 
Beaver - Beaver De 22 
Centre. .... . . Bellefonte... . Dec. 22 
Fayette Uniontown. . . . Dec. 22 
soeiemeea . . 2 « « » ems... .. - Dee a2 
Jefferson. . . Brookville : Dec. 22 
Wyoming . . .. . Tunkhannock,. . Dec, 22 
ee . Hollidays! urg . . Dec. 29 


Towanda ..., . Dec. 29. 


Bradford . 


ns .. Ve as alc nn’ + © 6 oo ae 


Clarion ‘ JI. tics 1 eS 
Clearfield .... .Clearfield ... . Dec. 20, 
Columbia. . Bloomfield. . . . Dec. 29 
Fulton. — McConnelisburg . Dec. 29. 
Montour. .... Danville. . . . . Dec. 2g. 


Middleburg .. . . Dec. 29 
. pomerset. ... . Dec. 20 
Montrose. . . . . Dec 29 
. Greensburg. . . . Dec. 29. 


a 
pomerset . . 
Susquehanna . 
Westmoreland 


Northumberland (memeuEy...< « . + Jan. 8,’Se, 
Sullivan. . ... . Forkswille . .. . jan. &. 85 
Moearoe. < ...« . Stroudsburg... . . Jan. 5, "85. 


SUPERINTENDENT ELECTED. 


Mr. C. B. MILLER has been elected to the 
office of Superintendent of Schools for the bor- 
ough of Nanticoke, in Luzerne county. 

> ‘ 
SUPERINTENDENT. APPOINTED. 

Mr. J. M. REED, appointed Superintendent 
of the schools of Beaver County to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. J. S. 





Briggs, assumed the duties of the office on 
September ist. Mr. Briggs had been re-elected 


to the office of Superintendent which he had 
filled acceptably for the preceding term; soon 
after he was tendered a responsible position in 
the Pittsburg public schools which he accepted, 
and where he is now engaged in his new field 
of educational work. Mr. Reed is a young man 
of good attainments. He has had successful 
experience as a teacher in the public schools 
of the county in which he will faithfully serve 
in the capacity of Superintendent. 














- 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
N AM POST-OFFICE OUNTY ISSUED 
J Scr Lackawanna April 5. 
Anna ( | S Lackawanna April 5. 
i a. E. M " 5 } Lackawanna Apt 5 
+ Mary k. W 2 5 Lackawanna April 
M. M > Lackawanna April 
\ Ge r Scran . Lackawanna/April 5 
L.. I ~) I Lackawanna Aj 7 
I 7 | A} S anton Lackawa aay 7: 
Use U 4 Ss . womerset AL 24 
goi T. P. I irwin Station. West rel \pril 24 
41 W.G. M I Matilda, Ce: May 29 
2 Lula A. Brow j 5 Lancaster lay 31. 
643 Edw \ Port] erton Snyder lay 31 
44 R. W.H in > g C Sny de Viay 31. 
ss Ve W vi zg ony der “ay 3I. 
46 Li J > ‘ Frank june 6 
47 La i x € Chest € 6 
43 ida j. i t j Chester J 
3049 -Mial i 4 Ster " ¢ 
so Mar " * Che Velawar j 6 
1 Elizal ] McCoy We ( ster. ¢ ste J ' 
4 4 I Nit Ls Sv i j « { 
j.A. 2 Pet ie 1 ¢ 
, Char I n, East e ¢ 
Dorsey H. K le . He i eo ¢ 
Alice | vi ne ¢ 
7 Patri i yy Nav t 6. 
8) dull e 6. 
» Ada i " ¢ 
John R e 6. 
Laura | ; 13 
3662 Anni . gt J } 
3663 Marth i k 1g. 
664 H m. J I 23. 
As Prank ‘ ¥ A I I 
66>. t ‘ H & 1 nt J 2 
667 B VN. K nt J , 
43 i ail V i 1 1uegn . 
6o Marg gt gi! Al zi 7 
hale I gh Allegheny y 2 
671 Vrace Lb. | 1 .| Pittsburg! . Aliegheny July 
672 Magg l l Pittsburgh... Allegheny July 2 
672 B. M. | Pittsburgh. . Allegheny J y 2 
3674 /stella gh rg! Allegheny , July 
307 Ma gt. i Z ity All gheny ‘} 2 
3676 Lena Doak Pittsburg Allegheny July 2, 
3677 Maggie D 1 Pittsburgh. Allegheny Ju 2. 
3678 Lizzie M. Gardne Pittsburg . Allegheny i 
3679 Belle fianion , Pittsbu gh--- Alleghe y Juwy 
3680, Kate Flinn Pittsburg! Allegheny . July 32. 
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| 
NO. | NAMES. | POST-OFFICE. COUNTY. | ISSUED. 


3681| Rebecca J.Murdock| Pittsburgh... {Allegheny . | July 
3682/Emma J. Bailey . . | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . | July 
3683/Kate H. Lowry. . | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . | July 
3684|Viola S. Cuthbert . | Pittsburgh. . . | Allegheny . yur 
368s5|Ida M. Lindsey . . | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . July 








3686|S. O. McCutcheon. | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . | July 
3687}Anna Slatterly.. . | Pittsburgh: . . |Allegheny . | July 
3688) Josie A. Scott .. . | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . July 


3689|Sarah A. Leech. . | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny .« | July 
3690) Fannie Bird .. . | Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . | July 
3691/| Julia DeArmit. . Pittsburgh... |Allegheny . | July 
3692\Alice Curry. . . . |McKeesport . |Allegheny . | July 
3693 Clara F. McConnell] Allegheny. . . |Allegheny . |July 
3694 Rhoda R. Bowler . |Allegheny. .. |Allegheny . | July 
3695 Alice G. Miller . . |Allegheny. . . |Allegheny . | July 
3696 Mamie N. Anderson|Sharpsburg. . |Allegheny . | July 
3697 Minnie P. Lang. . Allegheny. . . Allegheny . July 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 





A PROVISIONAL certificate is good for one 
year from the date of issue in the couniy, city 
or borough where it is granted, and cannot be 
made valid elsewhere by a superintendent's en- 
dorsement. A provisional cannot be renewed 
without a re-examination of the person holding 
the same. 

A professional certificate is valid in the county, 
city or borough where issued during the official 
term of the Superintendent issuing it and for 
one year thereafter. A professional certificate 
“may be renewed by a county, city or borough 
superintendent without re-examination, after 
having fully satisfied himself by personal ob- 
servation in his or her school of the competency 
and skill as a teacher of the person holding it.”’ 

Such a certificate cannot be renewed after it 
has expired by limitation of law, and directors 
cannot legally employ as teachers persons hold- 
ing so-called professional certificates endorsed 
after they have ceased to be valid. 


>—_ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG. — Supt. Stockdill: We are 
through with our regular examination ; examin- 
ed 350 applicants and rejected 50. Many of 
our teachers have been studying hard in order 
to prepare themselves for their work, while 
others say they have not looked into a book 
since school closed. It is hardly necessary for 
a teacher to tell that, as his examination papers 
usually reveal the fact. No one now can keep 
up with the times without being a general reader 
and a close student. A teacher must either 
advance or retrograde. In some townships our 
directors raised the salary, whilst in others they 
have lowered it; in these latter they will find 
that their best teachers will leave them. Quite 
a number of new school-houses are being erected 
throughout the county, and all will be supplied 
with patent furniture. This is a move in the 
right direction. Where we have wide-awake 
directors, they are doing all they can for the 
advancement of the schools. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Cessna: New houses to be 
furnished with patent furniture will be erected 
in Broad Top: Hopewell, West Providence, 
King and other districts, and quite a number of 
old houses will be repaired and refurnished. 





Schools to prepare teachers for the work of the 
coming term were in session at Bedford, Wood- 
bury, Pleasantville, Hyndman, New Enterprise 
and Loysburg. The one at Bedford is the 
largest and is doing fine work under Prof. E. 
Francis, Principal of the Bedford Union 
Schools. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: All the district exam- 
inations have been held. There are a good 
many schools not supplied with teachers. Addi- 
tional schools will be open in Oley, Muhlenberg, 
Centreport and Birdsboro districts. Hereford, 
Greewich, Exeter, and Tulpehocken are building 
new school houses. Maxatawny, Jefferson, and 
Tulpehocken will refurnish all their schools 
with patent furniture. Perry will supply all her 
schools with Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Robeson and Colebrookdale have each built a 
first-class new school-house. Cumru has refur- 
nished the Mohnsville building. The Long- 
swamp schools have been supplied with the 
“complete chart.”’ 

BEAIR—Mr. A. Read, a graduate of Lafayette 
College in the class of 1873, and a teacher of 
nine years’ experience, has recently been elected 
principal of the Tyrone public schools. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: One-half of the 
districts in the county had summer schools, all 
of which were visited by the Superintendent 
after June ist. Enterprise is erecting a new 
school-house at Grove Station. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: The Centre Square 
select school opened its fall term for the prepa- 
ration of teachers, July 28th. This school is 
now in its seventh year of successful operation, 
and has done much toward advancing the 
educational interests of Mahoning and the sur- 
rounding townships. A new school-house is to 
be erectedin Mahoning. Thecitizens of Mauch 
Chunk have voted their school board the right 
to borrow $40,000 for the erection of a new 
school building in that place. The contract will 
be given out this fall and work will commence 
the following spring. [We suggest to the 
School Board that they send a competent party 
to visit the Union School of Syracuse, New 
York, before drawing upon the plan of their new 
building.—Eb. | 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Philipsburg borough 
has improved its school buildings,—repainting 
and reseating some of its rooms, and laying new 
pavements around the grounds. Taylor town- 
ship is enlarging one of its houses ; Houston is 
thoroughly repairing one. Howard borough will 
have a new house for the coming term,—a large 
four-roomed building,—a credit to the town. 
Liberty is putting up a new house, and will soon 
need another. Boggs is grading one of its 
schools, and changes the house so as to accom- 
modate two schools. Marion and Walker are 
refurnishing some of their buildings. Select 
schools in different parts of the county are well 
attended. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: More than 300 of 
our 380 schools opened Sept. 1st. North Cov- 
entry is building a two-room school-house in 
Cedarville. This building, like all the other 
new houses in the district, is one story high, and 
has two rooms with a swinging partition; so 
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that it can be thrown into one as occasion re 
quires. The heating and ventilating arrange 
ments are excellent. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Savage The Goshen 
School Board have in course of erection a build 
ing at Lick Run Mills. This building replace 


the one burned by tramps last winter rhe 


death of Mr. John Hughes, Secretary of the D« 
catur School Board for about nineteen year 


successively, deserves prominent mentio1 He 
was a father to the school system in |! sect 
and only quit his official career when forced t 
resign by ill health, The local norm hoe 


have all closed. Friendship Norma é 


Prof. Work, Penville Normal, under Prof. De 


Larme, and Bower Select School, under M1 
Oster, each held an extra session of six wee 
A literary society has been organized at Clea 
field. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey Westport I 
Noyes township, has graded its school and buil 


an addition thereto. In Renovo the 7th Street 
school house has been torn down to ber laced 
with a larger and more convenient one W ood 
ward and Wayne are building new | é ind 
several districts are placing new furniture in 
some of their old buildings. 

ForEsST—Supt. Hillard The Tionesta Board 
has let the contract for a brick scl d 
at $7,800. It will be ready for occu 
uary Ist, 1885 Harmony township yuild 
a fine house at West Hickory, at a 
about $900. Hickory township is also bu 
a new house. Tionesta is about to build a new 
house near Wolfe's, and Jenks has let the cor 
tract for a good house at Byronia me tew 
schools were visited in which teach vere 
doing poor work—teachers, too, wl 


earned a reputation as good teachers in these 


and other schools during the preced eal 
It is discouraging to find these thin One 
great trouble arising from _licensin you 
teachers in this county, is that they se n 
clined to hold on term after term, as | 
they can get positions, never thinking it ( 
sary to let go long enough to attend sch for 
a term now and then; and indeed doing but 
little that looks towards improvement. 
HUNTINGDON—Supt. Brumbaug! I « 
ducted a very successful normal cla it Shade 
Gap, and visited the school at Cassville Chere 
are four normal training schools in the county 
attended by about one-third of ir te hers. 
Gol. W. Williams, the successful and earnest 
Secretary of the Huntingdon School Boart 
perfected a new and excellent method of teacl 
ing penmanship in our public schools. Prof. ] 
©. White declined a reélection as prin¢ | of tl 


H intingdon schoo s, and is succeeded b Prof. 
L. S. Shimmell, of the Shippensburg Normal 
Si hool. 


JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: I have been 
holding public examinations during the month. 
There 1s an increasing disposition amot hool 
directors in our county to displace old furniture 
with beautiful new patent desks. The ure 


several new school-houses in process of erectic 
this summer. There are three academies in 
this county, which furnish a preparatory train- 
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three others of a more ele- 


Auman: During the month 


I have held thirteen public examinations. Out 


f 5 plicants 


127 received certificates. 
ind 255 citizens were 
examination$s. This in- 


le degree of interest in the 


em y 
I e or € ition The directors of 
Fs | re erecting one of the best 
S€ I the ct ty 
I t. Brecht: The general ex- 
( luring this month: 443 ap- 
were ¢ mined for the provisional 
f cert of whom 81 fa attain 
i e¢ ¢ | 1¢ rere trom tne 
work is ouraging, in both teach- 
e ent a Salaries. Effort is intelli- 
é directed t pplement the inst tion of 
book rent and standard literary 
re ( yf a growing majority of 
é | m reports on file nearly al 
eptably filled: although sev- 
‘ 1 vacancy or two, with 
beginners and ‘“‘ new- 
) pe li These, however, prefer the 
D { ré heir hools exclusively for 
Supt errard: There quite 
yf est on the part of both citi- 
shown in the raising of 
the increased length of 
be é tricts where heretofore 
( te is een divided nto two 
eT : of teachers, they now 
e term by the same teacher. 
\ have commenced by 
( nany of them the term will 
‘ for r seven months, with the 
el however, will | e two 
fall t lady teacher, and the 
her 

I Teachers’ exami- 
e l by l pli nts qairec- 
} -— 7 
yvements in the line ot 
( ep ire extensi\ y made. 
wl vo-roomed school-house 
f ere Lynnport, and a one- 
( [ te lle In Lowel M lford 
( e be built, and in South White- 
| e. Slatir builds an addition of two 
the which es them 
é ding eacl 1 has its 

é te er from the outside 
his By September 
: | é three hundred schools 
‘ Eve [ ippea ible for 
1 | vacatio ) rd has 
é the directors in 
maki erect new buildings 
\ é yf ve excellent new houses are 
\ ( iber ofthe Journa/ states 
tl tl I districts of McKear have 
f ox ter [The number is greater 
t} hirtee f twentv havi idopted 

t huous ter! 

R Supt. McCleervy New houses are 
beil lt in the following districts Greene, 
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Salem, Springfield, Delaware, Sugar Grove, 
Worth, New Lebanon, and Jackson Centre. 
Those at New Lebanon and Worth are two- 
story buildings, the latter of brick. The North 
Ward building in Mercer is being furnished 
with steam-heating apparatus and other im 
provements, 

MirFLIN—Supt. Owens: Several of the 
School Boards have held meetings to take into 
consideration the building of new houses and 
the purchase of better furniture. The spirit of 
improvement is growing, and, before long our 
county will be supplied with much better and 
more comfortable houses,—well-furnished with 
seats and apparatus. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: During 
June and July we held forty-three examinations, 
examined 357 applicants and granted 280 certi- 
ficates. Sumneytown has increased its school- 
term two months; Perkiomen and West Perkio- 
men, one month, making the term in all these 
districts seven months. Lower Salford and 
Upper Providence have each added one month, 
making their terms six and eight months re- 
spectively. Salaries have been increased in 
about one-fifth of the districts. The average 
school-term will now be the longest ever had in 
Montgomery county, and the average salaries 
paid will be higher than ever before. 

Montour.—Supt. Ream: Two new school 
buildings are being erected,—one in Limestone, 
the other in Valley township. In both im- 
proved furniture will be placed. The Danville 
school board will furnish four rooms with Con- 
ner’s desks and seats. The curriculum for the 
Danville High School has been changed. 
English Literature, Natural History, Geology, 
and Chemistry have been stricken off; and 
Latin and Mental Philosophy added. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The 
examinations are well attended by weak appli 
cants, who must fail as a matter of course. The 
different Boards turn out well, and there are 
many visitors. This indicates—and truly—the 
measure of interest taken by the people gener- 
ally. Some new houses will be finished soon 
and new furniture placed in houses not new. 
Mt. Carmel township has begun the work of the 
year with a ten months’ term. Quite a number 
of new buildings have recently been erected. 
There ought to be many more throughout the 
county, to answer the demands of the rapid in- 
crease in population. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Most of the bor- 
ough schools opened September Ist, with terms 
from six to eight months. Prof. G. W. Rine 
has been elected principal at Marysville, while 
Profs. McCaskey, Campbell, Fahnestock, and 
Snyder remain at their old stations. There are 
many applicants for schools, but /eachers are 
not so plenty. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: Our new houses are 
rapidly approaching completion. I closed my 
Normal Institute Sept. 5th. One hundred and 
eighteen teachers were in attendance and com- 
mendable progress was made. My regular 
examinations will commence Sept. roth. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: The Susque- 


hanna graded schools still occupy the very poor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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buildings used since the former building was 


burned. The two new brick houses, the first in 
the county, will be ready for the winter term. 
Many districts open fall terms this year for the 
first time. Two districts, Auburn and Thomp- 


son, will grade the salaries of teachers. Sep- 
tember will finish the annual examination of 
teachers. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Mr. C. E. Edmunds, 
of Buffalo Cross Roads, will start a normal class 
for the purpose of aiding such as may desire 
better preparation for the work of teaching. 


There seems to be an earnest desire on the part 


} 
t 


of directors to place competent teachers in the 
schools, and as a result, nepotism and the 
“three R’s"’ are giving way to principle and 
method. 
VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Cherry Tree, Scrub 
Grass, and Richland districts are each building 
All three are 
well planned, close attention being paid to ven- 
tilation and lighting, and all will be seated with 
the best patent furniture. Nearly all my ex 
aminations have been well attended, by directors 
and citizens. Our county institute will be held 


Oct. 20th-24th, and we have the promise of a 


a new school-house this summet 


large attendance of teachers, directors, and 
citizens. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy Nearly all the 
summer schools closed in August. Most of the 
districts have adopted the one-term system 7 
months , to commence ibout September Ist. 
Prof. George W. Twitmeyer, of Watsontown, has 
recently been elected prin pal of the Honese- 
dale graded school. We are glad to welcome 
him to Wayne county, and trust that we shall 
find in him an able and willing helper 


YorRK—Supt. Williams: [wo independent 
districts have lately been formed,—Seven Val- 
ley, taking a part of Springfield and a part of 
North Codorus townships and Diehls embrac- 
ing parts of Hopewell, Windsor, and Chance- 
ford townships. Spring Garden has recently 
built a house with two roo! Manchester, 
two houses: West Manchester, one; Paradise, 
two houses; Springfield, one ; Heidelberg, one, 
and Franklin, one. I have supplemented each 
examination with a one-day institute. These 
institutes are well attended, a1 1uch interest 
is awakened. This is hard work, but I think it 
will pay. 

ALLENTOWN.—Supt. Landis: Owing to the 
steady increase in our high 1 enrollment, 
the seating « ipacity was taxed to the utmost for 
the last vear or two, in order to afford accomma- 
dations for all Classes became large and un- 

J ] y 


wieldly. The Board at I ized the fact 
that to overlook the needs of the high school 
was to cripple it. It was clear that more room 
and an additional teache1 absolutely 
necessary. Both of these have just been granted 
by a unanimous vote. 


were 
The entire third floor 
of our Chew street building will hereafter be 
used by the high school. Th ives us facili- 
ties probably unsurpassed by any other city of 
the same size as ours. The superintendent, in 
addition to his other duties, has heretofore been 
required to teach two hours daily in the high 
school. The employment of a full-time teacher 
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relieves him of this part of his work, and enables 
him to devote all his time to supervision. 

MAHANOY City—Supt. Ballentine: The old 
school-house on Pine street, with damp base- 
ment rooms, has been torn down, and a new, 
commodious, and elegant building is being 
erected on its site. It is to be two stories high, 
of brick, to contain seven rooms, one of which 
is to be the high school. It is to be heated with 
steam, and to be furnished throughout with the 
best furniture, 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Mechanics 
are engaged in remodeling the old Oak Street 
building. The change will be a great improve 
ment. 

PITTSTON.—Owing to the deadlock in ap- 
pointing a Treasurer, which existed nearly ten 
weeks, until the court vacated the seats of the old 
members and appointed an entirely new Board, 
nothing of account was done in the interest of 
our schools, except the holding of our teachers’ 
examination. This new Board is a promising 
body of men, and it is hoped will do well for 
our schools, which they are now having cleaned 
and repaired preparatory to opening, Sept. 8th. 

TITUSVILLE.—The Art Exhibition given at 
the Episcopal church annex, by the members of 
the High School was a very pleasant affair. 
During the afternogn and evening it was visited 
by a large number of patrons of the school and 
those interested in the work of the scholars. 





[Oct., 


The room which was very attractive with the 
paintings, sketches, booths, tables, etc., was 
opened at 4 p. m. and continued open through- 
out the evening. After the supper had been 
served there were three choruses by the high 
school, one of which was from the opera of 
Martha, in costume, and a quartette by four 
young gentlemen. The music, prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Emily Wakefield, was 
much enjoyed. The exhibition of work by 
the pupils was well classified and arranged. 
The sketches give evidence of thorough instruc- 
tion imparted by the teacher of drawing, Miss 
Stevens, assisted by the regular teachers of the 
school; in the department of mechanical draw- 
ing were elaborate plans for ground and second 
story floors of residences; charcoal sketches, etc. 
Throughout, the exhibition reflected credit on 
pupils and teachers alike. The proceeds are 


used in purchasing library tickets, framing pic- 
tures for the high school room, buying chemi- 
cals, et George Keese is the treasurer of the 


fund, which is accounted for to the last penny, 
and expended on vote of the class. It is an 
excellent idea, and is being well carried out. 
WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: Most of 
the rooms have been calcimined and present a 


much better appearance, With good teat hers, 


wood text ay ks, and attractive s¢ hool rooms, it 
is an easy matter to secure good and general 
attendance of pupils 
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A SHORT COURSE IN LITERATURE, ENGLI 
AMERICAN. Jor theuse of Schools and Acaa 
By Esther J. Trimble. Pp. 378. Philade 
Eldredge & Brother. Price, $1.35. 

SHAW’S NEW HIstTorY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. [ 





Revised and Improved Edition 
with American Literature Rewritien and Enylis/ 
Literature Revised to Date. By Truman /. 
Backus. Pp. 480. Introductory Price, $1.25. 
New York: Sheldon & C. 

In our ordinary schools and academies it is im} 
sible to go through a thorough course of English and 
American literature. Time would not allow it, and 
the age and attainments of the pupils would not war 
rant it. Shall the subject, therefore, be entirely dis 
missed? Most assuredly not. ‘The literature of 
people is too closely inwoven with its whole life t 
be set aside as an efficient element in the culture of 
the young. The young need it. Their humanity 
must be incomplete without it. They must come 
into communion with the throbbing heart of those 
who have gone before them, and who now surround 
them. The sympathies and hopes, the phantasies 
and dreams, the struggles and victories of the inner 
man, the soul-epochs of life, the worlds of mind more 


real than those of matter—these must challenge the 
wondering and earnest regard of the young before 
their inner culture can be said to have rightly 
begun. 

If, then, a complete and thorough course of liter 
ary study is impossible, and the subject cannot be dis- 
missed, shall we, as an alternative, take up some sin 
gle author and make the study thereof exhaustive ? 


In our nt, No. This would defeat one great 
aim t e kept in view, viz: to give such a general 
nd at survey as will draw the student on to 
seart nd investigate for himself, awakening an ap- 
petite and nourishing a love for the study itself. Let 
the whole field, in n r less meagre outline it is 
true, be ened before the vision of the youns Let 
him see in tl im distance the rolling hills and 
hadowy mountains and sweeping plains covered 
with pur] mist Let him catch a glimpse of in 
land lak nd winding rivers, and babbling brooks, 
and he birds warble, and seize the light and fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers, while the winds scatter 
flickering sunlight through the mossy woods, until 
there gloy within hin | nging not to be pressed, 
in impulse to traverse He n and drink of Agan- 
Ippe H ( This the works above 
name I supplementing the other, 
are admi y adapted to aid in doing, and they have 
our he né n 
A HIs1 ¥ OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
kur t f Schools and Academie By Horace 
E. Scuda With Maps aud Illustrations. Pp. 
454 r\delp 1 J Hl. Butler 
An ttracti ol history of t United 
States Reading like story-book, it is at the same 
time a irefully exact in its record of events, 
present onstantly the thought and the life of the 
people, and showing the development of the country 
from its earliest settlement until the present tir It 
is rich in artistic illustrations ; satisfactory in its large 
open-fa type, heavy yper,and excellent binding ; 





and complete in its numerous maps for reference, 
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forty-one in number. The topical analyses for review, 
at intervals through the book, embracing some 700 
topics ; a full set of questions (more than 1000) for 
examination on text and maps; and a comprehensive 
general index—are valuable features of the book. In 
connection with these questions upon the text, some 
seventy interesting books are named—any, or many, 
orall of which may be read with interest and profit by 
the teacher as well asthe pupil. These titles are not 
given on a Single page, but each book is named in 
connection with the era or events under consideration. 


This excellent feature will be appreciated by all 
teachers who would make the dry bones of history live. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL FouRTH READER. /%. 
384. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1884. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL FirtH READER. /?. 
480. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1884. 
We had occasion some months ago to notice 


Barnes’ new Readers, and now we have before us 
the fourth and fifth of the series. The distinguishing 
features of this series are, that the choice of matter 
is rather descriptive than conversational, and the 
pieces are of somewhat greater length than usual in 
order the better to fix the attention, and hold the in- 
terest of the pupil. The selections are simple in 
character, no metaphysicial or highly poetical pieces 
being admitted, and the lessons are carefully graded, 
only a limited number of new words being intro- 
duced in each. The large, clear type, avoiding the 
risk of injury to the eye, and the beautiful illustra- 
tions will charm the pupil while they instruct his 
mind and elevate his taste. 

HAND-BOOK OF TREE PLANTING; or, Why to Plant, 
Where to Plant, What to Plant, and How to 
Plant. By Nathaniel H. Egleston. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth,75 cents. 

In the present issue of 7he Journal is found an ar- 
ticleon Tree Planting (Why to Plant), which is taken, 
by permission, from the book before us. Its author, 
Mr. N. H. Egleston, is Chief of the Forestry Division 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, and 
a competent authority. He has thrown his book into 
the form of answers to the four questions named in its 
title, each of which is discussed with the earnestness 
of strong conviction. Its purpose is to rouse an inter- 
est in tree planting on a generous scale—the cultiva- 
tion of trees with a view to pecuniary profit as well as 
to make good, in some measure, the loss that has re- 
sulted from denuding the country of its forests. This 
invaluable little book is the best practical manual of 
its kind that has yet been issued. ‘Too little thought 
is given to this very important subject. The planting 
of fruit trees, and shade trees, and forest trees, should 
often be bronght to the attention of pupils in the 
schools. They should be encouraged to plant trees 
year after year, and to takecare of them. Thus in- 
terest will be stimulated, and great and constantly-in- 
creasing benefit result to the community that is so 
fortunate as to have such iyfluences at work in its 
schools. . 

First READING. From Blackboard to Books. With 
Directions for Teachers. To Accompany Calkins’ 
Reading Cards. By N. A. Calkins. New York: 
luison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Calkins’ First Reading is intended as a guide for 
teachers in the use of the Reading Cards. It is a 
complete manual of the best method of teaching read- 
ing, and contains also a reprint of the entire twenty- 
four cards. These cards, printed on stout manilla 
paper in clear type, embrace a carefully selected 
vocabulary of simple words arranged in phrases and 
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sentences, to be learned by sight and read in pairs, 
Roman and script. The two sets of cards contain 
646 different words. ‘The cards are designed for the 
first six months of the child’s instruction in written 
language, and to furnish an easy and natural tran- 
sition from reading on the blackboard to reading in 
books. The book of directions gives full instructions 
for using the cards in order to reach the best results 
in reading, spelling, and distinct enunciation through 
a practical knowledge of phonics 

W. 
Co. 


Clarke. 
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ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 43 
Pp. 369. New York: D. Applet 
Dr. Clarke, chemist to the United States Geolog- 

tcal Survey, is the author of the elementary work on 
chemistry for Appleton’s Science Text Books, The 
book professes to serve a two-fold purpose; a text- 
book for elementary classes, in which the difficulties 
should be met progressively, rather than at the be- 
ginning, and a satisfactory aid to those students who, 
unable to secure the assistance of a teacher, are ob- 
liged to study by themselves. He al 
in view those who pursue this merely as one branch 
of a general education, and those who intend to take 
an advanced course of chemical training. That all 
these different needs should be satisfactorily met in an 
elementary work seems a difficult task, but the author 
has succeeded as well as could be expected in so 
wide a field. Nearly all the expe cited are 
of the simplest nature, and can be performed by 
means of common materials within reach of the 
pupil. These experiments not tor 
amusement but for instruction, and if the pupil con- 
structs his own apparatus, he understands its use 
and meaning much better than if he had pur hased 
an expensive outfit. 

EPITOME OF UNIVERSAL History. A4y Carl Ploetz. 
Translated with Extensive Addition By Wil- 
liam H. Tillinghast. Pp. 618. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Though the day when a Universal History can 
be more than a meagre outline of events and dates 
has long passed, and the work of German s« holars, 
however erudite and accurate, is usually but dry read- 
Ing, yet we find in this excellent translation a very 
satisfactory resumé of the leading facts in the world’s 
history. The narrative, though bri 
and is accompanied by a well gradu 
which emphasizes the sequence of 
breaking the story. The use of italics 
sizes of type mark events according to their 
importance. The use of capital letters has been dis- 
carded to a great extent, though not with entire con- 
sistency. The object aimed at by the author, of pre- 
senting a compressed narrative of facts from 
the expression of personal opinion,” seems in some 
degree to have been lost sight of by the translator 
in his additions. The full and exhaustive index 
serves not only as a valuable means of reference, but 
as a substitute for a historical dictionary. 

STORIES OF THE OLD WoRLD By Rev. Alfred /. 
Church, M. A., Author of “ Stories from Homer,’ 


so aims to keep 


riment 


are intended 


1, 1S connected, 
ited cl ronology 
events without 
and of two 
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“Stories from Virgil,’ etc. Pp. 354. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 
In their series of Classics for Children, Messrs. 


Ginn & Heath here present the matchless stories of 
the old masters of fiction. The cruise of the good 
ship Argo, the tale of Thebes, the siege of Troy, 
the wanderings of Ulysses, the adventures of Eneas 
—what stories of their kind of more absorbing inter- 
est could be gathered within the covers of a single 
book, from all the realm of fable or of fact ? 
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Memory Betts.—On the fifth day of my journey 
across the Syrian desert the air above lay dead, and all 
the whole earth that I could reach with my utmost 
sight and keenest listening was still and lifeless as some 
dispeopled and forgotten world that rolls round and 
round in the heavens through wasted floods of light. 
The sun, growing fiercer, shone down more mightily 
now than ever on me he shone before, and as I drooped 
my head under his fire and, closing my eyes against the 





many minutes or moments, I cannot tell, but after 
awhile I was gently awakened by a peal of church 
bells—my native bells—the innocent bells of Marlen, 
that never before sent forth their music beyond the 


| Blaygon hills! My first idea naturally was, that I still 


remained fast under the power of a dream. I roused 
myself, and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, 
and plunged my bare face into the light. Then at 
least I was well enough wakened, but still those old 


glare that surrounded me, slowly fell asleep, for how | Marlen bells rang on, not ringing for joy, but properly, 





LOVE AND MIRTH. 





J. Srrauss. 
Bapen Potxa, 








Allegretto. 











What news doth the swal-low bring? 


1. What song doth the crick-et sing? 

2. Mark the morn when first she springs Up-ward on her gold-en_ wings; 
3. With the leavesthe ap-ples wres-tle, In the grass the dai - sies nes-tle, 
2. Is it mirth? then why will man Mar the sweetsong all he can? 





Ce Sa A 
—— 








What doth laughing’ child-hood “ell? What calls out the marriage bell? 
Hark! the soar-ing, soar - ing lark, And the echo - ing for - est—hark! 
And the sun smiles on the wall, Tell us, What’s the cause of all? 
Bid him rath-er aye re =- joice, With a kind and mer - ry voice, 
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What say all? “Love and mirth, In tl air and in the earth ; 
What say they? “Love and mirth, In the air and in the earth ; 
“Mirth and love, Love and mirth, In the air and in the earth ; 
Bid him sing, “Love and mirth, In the air and in _ the earth ; 
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prosily, steadily, merrily ringing for “ church,’’ After 
a while the sound died away slowly; it happened that 
neither I nor any of my party had a watch by which 
to measure the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed 
to me that about ten minutes had passed before the 
bells ceased. I attributed the effect to the great heat 
of the sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air through 
which I moved, and the deep stillness of all around 
me; it seemed to me that these causes, by occasioning 





a great tension, and consequent susceptibility of the 
hearing organs, had rendered them liable to tingle 
under the passing touch of some mere memory, that 
must have swept across my brain ina moment of sleep. 
Since my return to England, it has been told me 
that like sounds have been heard at sea, and that a 
sailor becalmed under a vertical sun, in the midst of 
the wide ocean, haslistened in trembling wonder to the 
chime of his own village bells—Xinglake’s Eothen. 











